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Me**>age from the SuptfUnte.nde.nt 



The Hoard of Education of Baltimore County ha* conAiitentty re- 
cognized the. fundamental note, ok cuAAiculm in the. development of a 
quality school iyttem, What children learn and hoi/) they leaA.n it are 
the primary re*pon*ibilitie* of the ichool*. 

Baltimore County had had a long tradition of curriculum develop- 
ment by teacher* and itaff membeA*, The expextJUe which hat, evolved 
hah earned thi* school tyitem national recognition for it* curriculum 
and hoi provided an educational program of excellence for it* children. 
Significant tAendt, in education <u wetfc ai *pedal. neea* within Balti- 
more County have been incorporated into the cuAAicuim de*ign*. 

The project, Mobile. -Unit to Provide Vocational Evaluation for 
Handicapped Student*, offered input and diAection for curriculum 
planning. The implmentation oft the re*ult* of the project Kef led 
an increased empha*i* on individualization, human rehrfionihlpi, 
option*, and new proceae* for depth in comprehension and continuing 
understanding, 

Baltimore County ha* lonq offered a pxogram for student* with 
special needs. As improved diagnostic technique* and teaching tech- 
nologic* became available, the tlxrust of the program i* directed more 
touwid* satis fy'ng the individual, neea* of the student. With the in- 
troduction of a service of vocational, evaluation, the professional staff 
ha* available a resource that can be of la>uMess importance when estab- 
lishing in*tAucti.onal programs and goal* for each student. 

We anticipate that the quality of this project and it* implementa- 
tion within the curriculum wUJL improve the quality of life of the 
students for whom it ha* been prepared. 



Tomon, Maryland Joshua R. Wheeler 

June, 1973 Superintendent. 
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FOREWORD 

The course of publio eduoation is moving today from the traditional 
approaches to one of dynanio encounters between student and subjeot matter. 
The conoept of career eduoation is rapidly gaining aooeptanoe throughout the. 
oountryj the integration of this oonoept within the ourrloulum has exciting 
implications and offers great hope for those students who are unable to 
benefit from the traditional olassroom approaoh. 

As publio education expands both in numbers of students and in tech- 
nological proficienoy, new methods >>.' reaching students must be found. Today's 
student is not a passive individual. He wants to be involved j he wants to 
question and ohallenge and he wants to be himself. As an individual, he 
has certain needs, interests, abilities, and aptitudes that nust fee satis- 
fied. It is this identification of individual oharaoteristios that is the 
concern of vocational evaluation. 

Once a student's individual characteristics have been determined, a 
personalized program of learning experiences can be planned to help him 
achieve a predetermined goal. An individualized approaoh whioh incorporates 
assessment, eduoational programming, supportive services, and follow up 
allows the student maximum latitude to achieve self-actualization. 

The project, "A Mobile Unit to Provide Vocational Evaluation of Handi- 
capped Students", attempted to satisfy the urgent need for thie, type of 
program. The mobility of the service, a unique feature of the project, is 
vorthy of considerable comment. Mobility provided a consistent, uniform, 

and standardized assessment of a specific population group. The results of 
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the vocational evaluation offered direotion for curriculum planning and for 
inservioe training for teachers. They also had considerable impaot upon 
other areas of educational planning. 

The impact of this projeot vill be felt for many years to come, since 
the data gathered, although tentative, suggest many options and offer 
specific direction for making education more meaningful and relevant to 
each individual student. 
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PREFACE 



The need to assess the vocational assets of handioapped students was 
reoogniaed long before the technology existed with whioh to do the job. 
The social acceptance of the intellectually limited student within the 
educational setting and the subsequent emphasis on employment of the mentally 
limited that developed during the 1960 r s required the creation of a means 
of assessing their individual abilities, aptitudes* and interests for employ- 
ment* 

The Maryland State Deportment of Education, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, entered into cooperative agreements with several local 
boards of education, including the Board of Eduoation of Baltimore County. 
These cooperative agreements opened new vistas for professional assistance 
to students by making available ancillary services not usually provided by 
the school ayfttem. At the same timej the servioe of vocational evaluation 
became available to olients of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Based upon the TOWER System of vocational evaluation! the Baltimore League 
for Crippled Children and Adults offered vocational evaluation servioes to 
tnose in the oomunity who might benefit from an assessment of their voca- 
tional potential. 

The experience of the oounselor from the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation in trying to place an intellectually limited student into employment 
resulted in a hit or ads s proposition. Quite often the counselors did not 
have sufficient experience in working with this handioapping condition^ 
the test data in the sohool was inadequate and inoompletej and frequently 
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the student did not participate in eohool activities to the same degree as 
hie n on -handicapped counterpart! so that an appraisal of potential was not 
possible. More often than not, the student 1 s family was unrealistio in their 
vocational aspirations for their child* 

The ever-increasing volume of the speoial classes, the demands placed 
upon the counselor from the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the 
laok of reliable data prompted a search for a service to fulfill these needs* 
As a result of this search, a group of students were vocationally evaluated 
at the Baltimore League for Crippled Children and Adults • 

The initial attempt to offer vocational evaluation to the intellectually 
limited students from the Baltimore County schools met with success. The 
etudents were aware of their vocational potential and the parent oculd tbi*& 
and hope in positive terms when considering the future of their ohild. The 
vocational evaluation report had the potential to provide school personnel 
with a wealth of objective data on the student so that efforts might be directed 
toward helping the child become independent* Through vocational evaluation, 
the D. V. R. counselor and the job development coordinator could obtain 
special information about career potential and work behavior of each student. 
They could use this information when considering services for the student. 

Although the ooncept of vocational evaluation was now accepted, there were 
several drawbacks in the mechanics of serving a specific population group, 
such as the entire twelfth grade of intellectually limited students. The 
Baltimore League for Crippled Children and Adults attempted to serve all 
clients, not just students, and scheduling became a problem. Transportation 
also posed a problem, sinoe the students to be evaluated were met at their 
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home sohool by a taxioab, transported to the Baltimore League, and returned 
to the school in time to meet the bus for the trip home. Because the Balti- 
more League is centrally located in Baltimore ,City and senior high schools 
are scattered throughout Baltimore County , a ride each way of one hour was 
average* This left three to four hours daily for vocational evaluation* 
The duration of the evaluation was from three to four weeks , and this 
extended period of time away from the routine school activities posed some 
problems for the students. Some schools at the extreme distances from the 
Baltimore League were unable to send their students for the vocational 
evaluation. 

IXiring the several years that the Baltimore League provided vocational 
evaluation to students from the special classes of the Baltimore County 
public sohools, several factors became apparent t 

1 t The conoept of vocational evaluation was sound. 

2. The vocational evaluation being performed prior to the 
12th grade could offer significant curriculum contributions • 

3. The Board of Education of Baltimore County should attempt 
to seek a means of making vocational evaluation available 
to students. 

k* Services offered to students would increase due the object- 
ive analysis of vocational evaluation and the direction 
the report offered to the professional community. 

New vistas for cooperation among community agencies and 
within the Board of Education of Baltimore County would 
occur as a direct consequence of the type of. recommendations 
emanating from the vocational evaluation process. 

6. An involvement with the parent would be possible whereby 
their support and help would be encouraged in the total 
education program. 

With an established set of objectives, a positive attitude/ and experience 
with vocational evaluation, the Office of Speoial Education of the Board of 
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Eduoation of Baltimore County c omitted itself to seeking a method to make 
vocational evaluation available for intellectually limited students as a 
continuing component of its curriculum, 
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ABSTRACT 



The focus of the projeot oentered on the ability to deliver a unique 
eervioe (vooational evaluation) to the intellectually limited students within 
the tenth grade of the Baltimore County schools, the fourteenth largest sohool 
system in the nation. The size and shape of the oounty necessitated the use 
of a mobile facility to service those students who were candidates for voca- 
tional evaluation. 

Since the TOWER System of vocational evaluation was the primary tool of 
assessment, a tehiole oapable of housing it was needed. The vehiole also 
had to offer compatibility with existing mobile facilities available within 
the Board of Education of Baltimore County. 

For utility purposes, vooational evaluation and the reoonraendations 
resulting from the prooess had to be oapable of being integrated into the 
curriculum to provide direotion to the professional staff that would guide 
their efforts toward helping the student progress from dependenoe to independ- 
ence within the community. 

The planning for the project took more than one year and the projeot was 
in operation for three years. A total of 330 students were evaluated during 
the three-year life of the projeot. Funding sources were the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Sooial and Rehabilitation Service, the Mary- 
land State Department of Education, Division of Vooational -Technical Education 
and the Board of Eduoation of Baltimore County. 

The results of the projeot, although tentative and demonstration rather 
than research, provided insight into several realms of activity. Each of 
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these activities oould be beneficial to the future development of the student, 
the eduoational servioe, and those anoillary servioes available to the student 
within the sohool and the oomnunity. 

The most significant result indioated that the servioe, being mobile 
and visiting all senior high sohools with speoial olasses, offered an assess- 
ment that was oonsistent, uniform, and standardized and had a positive influence 
on the student; The self-oonoept of the student was improved beoause the 
servioe of vocational evaluation provided an individualized appraisal of 
potential that incorporated speoifio reoommendations. These recommendations 
inoluded both sohool and oommunity oentered anoillary servioes and, most 
important, allowed the student to engage in work-sampling activities direotly 
related to familiar jobs through the use of a simulated work atmosphere. 
The student oould also establish an identification with the realities of 
various Job tasks. Also, the student's learning potential was enhanced, 
since the eduoational programming was individualized in order to satisfy 
his partioular needs. 

The speoial servioe of vocational evaluation within this publio sohool 
system was extended to include all types of students. It was demonstrated 
that a sensitivity toward the non-aoaderaioally oriented staident was enoouraged 
by the presence of vocational evaluation sinoe: 

1. The servioe oreated more awareness of the non-academic 
phases of achievement and promoted pride and prestige 
in "doing a job well". Every job and every worker plays 
an important role in today's society, whether it be bank 

- president or garbage oolleotor. 

2. The behavior and performance were linked to occupational 
suooess and oould be measured in terms that were defined 
and understood. 
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The service developed an awareness of the student's 
ability to assume a useful role in the oonwunity and 
in his desire to live as normal end as full a life 
as possible. (Some students could not master read- 
ing and writing but possessed other skills that would 
have otherwise gone undeteoted.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The utilization of vooational evaluation within an educational setting 
and the ultimate inoorporation of the recommendations of the evaluation 
within the onrrioulum for the seoondary sohools was the goal of this project. 
To aohieve this goal, a means to deliver Wie servioe to the student rather 
than the student to the servioe was necessary. Previous experience showed 
that only a portion of the total population oould be served by transporting 
the student to the service. 

What was apparent initially was a need to devise a capability whereby 
all students oould share the benefits of vooational evaluation. In develop- 
ing this capability, several vital faotors emerged as guidelines in the 
planning » 

1 . The servioe had to be mobile . 

2. It had to have the ability to serve all students who were 
considered oandidates. 

3. All of the selected students had to be served within the 
school year. 

1|. The physical faoility itself had to be compatible with 
existing sohool facilities. 

$. The recommendations of the vocational evaluation had to be 
readily integrated into existing servioe systems, i.e.t 
seoondary ourrioulum for Special Eduoation, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation servioes, and other oommunity 
agenoies serving a similar population. 

After many months of planning, funding was obtained for a Research and 
Demonstration project sponsored by the Social and Rehabilitation Service Of 
the Department of Health, Eduoation, and Welfare, the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education of the Maryland State Department of Education, and the 
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Board of ESduoation of Baltimore County. 

The Maryland State Department of Eduoation, Division of Vooational- 
Teohnioal Eduoation provided the necessary funding to purchase the mobile 
unit and al\ of the hardware. The Sooial and Rehabilitation Service, 
Department of Health, Eduoation, and Welfare funds were awarded for three 
years to provide salaries and software. During the first year, Federal 
funds paid 100% of che operating costs, the second year two thirds of 
the total oost, and the final year one third. The difference was paid 
by the Board of Eduoation of Baltimore County. The latter contribution 
was one third of the total operating oost during the second year, two 
thirds in the third year, and then 10<# from that point forward when 
the faoility and personnel were absorbed into the normal operating 
budget of the Board of Eduoation of Baltimore County. 

The duration of this projeot was from May 1 , 1 970 to May 31 , 1973. 



ST/.TEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



Historically, student* with intellectual limitations have experienced 
difficulty with entry level employment activities. This is due in part to 
the nature of their affliction and its manifestionu and to a lack of exposure 
to sooial situations and other developmental aotivities whereby youth integrate 
and synthesize experiences, learning, and exposure into an orderly whole that 
beoomes a pattern for living. The speoial class student may not have developed 
this capability at the same point in his personal growth as hie peer group. 
Therefore, it is to his advantage to be aware of those personal qualities he 
possesses and to develop them so that they become assets for employment. 

If our task is to assist the student with his personal growth, we must 
establish oriteria as a basis for measurement. Data have shown that students 
from the speoial olasses have lost jobs, not through laok of an ocoupational 
skill, but beoause of poorly developed interpersonal skills. Therefore, the 
results of the assessment service should include realistio recommendations 
that can be achieved through the use of existing school and community resources. 

A positive attitude toward work and appropriate work habits become the 
essential elements to be considered during vocational evaluation. Of equal 
importance is the capability of serving all eligible students within a specified 
allotment of time. Of secondary importance are the assessment of the student's 
potential for employment within a range of appropriate occupational activities 
and the utilization of those existing ancillary and remedial services avail- 
able within the school system and community to help the student achieve this 

gO£l. 

The structure of existing private agencies offering vocational evaluation 
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were not flexible enough to reduoe the time required for evaluation • The 
rigid school bus schedule and the distance students had to travel eaoh day 
lilii ted the work during evaluation. Therefore, the facilities that offered 
vocational evaluation to the special class student had limited capability 
to handle this extraordinary request for servioe in addition to their usual 
flow of olients recruited from other sources* 

It was apparent from the projected population figures during the 
planning stage of this project that the total number of students within 
the special classes would increase but the degree to which they would increase 
was uncertain. Consequently, the best solution for this problem was to 
deliver the servioe to the student rather than to take the student to the 
service. By delivering the service to the student, several benefits were 
immediately apparent* 

1. More total hours per day were available. 

2. Transportation problems were eliminated. ■ 

3* The students remained in surroundings that were familiar 
to them. 

It. The professional staff members who knew the students were 
• olose at hand. 

5. Curriculum suggestions resulting from the evaluation were 
reviewed with the students f teacher (s). 

6. Situations that could have been anxiety provoking for the 
students were minimized. 

7. The servioe of vocational evaluation beoame identified with 
the sbhool system. 

8. The concept of vocational evaluation gained acceptance as 
the professional staff beoame familiar with the recommend- 
ations and interpreted them to the students' families. 



The need for vocational evaluation had been established and the technology 



existed with whioh to do the Job. The remaining task was to develop a method 
of aervioe delivery to those eligible students at their home sohools. 



REVIEW OP RELEVANT LITERATURE 



The mobile concept is relatively new in educational settings. It has 
been introduced in school districts within several states in widely separated 
iodaieev but there was a diversity of vehicle functions, utilisation, and 
construction • Therefore, a true assessment of the mobile conoept on a 
nationwide basis was not possible . 

Due to the newness of the mobile oonoept there was a laok of published, 
functional evaluative studies. The criteria to measure the effectiveness 
of the mobile concept, therefore, appears to be a measurement of the effect- 
iveness of a service housed in a mobile facility and the utilization of 
the available service within its area of activity. 

Published Material 

Numerous publications have emphasized the need for improved vocational 
programs to oombat dropouts. Among the recommendations for correcting the 
dropout problem in the NEA publication, Dropout Studies , were: 1 ) more in- 
depth data about the student and/or periodic follow-up (project evaluation 
would inolude follow-up of clients served), 2) variations and adjustments 
in the selection of appropriate programs and courses for the pupils (it 
was anticipated vocational evaluation would provide a basis for such 
curriculum modification), 3) introduction of programs of "compensatory" 
education, intervention, or work^stucjy (the servioe of vocational evalu- 
ation would complement the currently functioning work-study program), 
U) further involvements of various groups, such as teachers, administrators, 
parents, and community groups. The implementation of the project emphasized 
the team approach. 



In a Olearing House artiole (361I48I-82, April 1 962 ) Stahleoker reoomraended 
two requisites to suooessful employment in our teohnologioal sooiety. These 
were a modified seoondary school program leading to a high sohool oertifioate 
(ourrently available in Baltimore County) and a vocational training program 
planned especially for the adolesoent slow learner* 

Similar recommendations were provided by Orager t ( Journal of Rehabilitation . 
28»35-37> May-June 1 962). He 0 on tended that the vocational potential of the 
mentally retarded oould be increased by more effective use of preparation 
for the working world in the seoondary special education programs. Earlier 
case findings and implementation of the sohool and Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation programs were neoessary. Kolstoe ( American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency . 66 rl*72-ii82, November 1 961 ) reported the need for more individual 
vocational evaluation. He examined discriminating factors between employed 
and unemployed speoial class students. The group whioh subsequently became 
employed not only had superior skills to begin with than did the unemployed 
group, but were also able to use these skills well in a work situation, 

Existing Facilities 

The laok of published data on mobility oaused the staff to explore other 
sources of information in planning and designing the mobile unit, The Board 
of Education of Baltimore County, at the time of the projeot planning, had 
in use a mobile unit or trailer, 1 0 feet by hO feet, commercially designed 
and built, housing multimedia equipment and materials. It offered technioal 
service related to audiovisual instructional equipment and materials to the 
elementary schools within the oounty. The success of this first mobile unit 
led to the acquisition of a second and larger unit, U8 feet by 12 feetj de- 
signed to offer the same service to secondary schools. With two mobile units 



ili d^ietfAtiOh/ the oonoept of mobility was accepted by the school system* 
the additioh of a third mobile unit did not offer any unusual operational 
pr6bl6aS| since the basio unit and its operational hardware and fittings 
were to be compatible and interchangeable with the existing equipment! 

Visits To Manufacturers 

In seeking manufacturers of mobile units, either self-contained or 
trailered types, the planning committee undertook several trips to explore 
the availability of manufacturing facilities and to determine compatibility 
Of their equipment with the existing units. Equipment from Travelab was 
considered, and the planning oommittee examined their product and manufactur- 
ing facilities in Greensburg, Pennsylvania. Intermodular Industries of 
Rahway, New Jersey was visited also. In addition, several local manufact- 
urers Of mobile equipment in Baltimore were contaoted and visits were made 
to these facilities. The committee also extensively examined recently 
acquired media services mobile unit of the Board of Education of Baltimore 
County, built by International Industries of Baltimore. 

The committee explored the use of mobile units in other school systems, 
where they are being used to provide facilities to schools and cooperative 
school groups that cannot afford full time professional personnel and special- 
ized equipment in multiples needed within all school plans. 

Dr. Phillip Lewis, President of Instructional pynamios, Inc., Chicago, 
described in Audiovisual Management how mobile equipment helped schools to 
meet needs. He indicated that Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania hid three buses that 
traveled in deprived neighborhoods to help children with speech and hearing 
defects; Plaoentia, California, Lewistown, Pennsulvania, and North Olmstead > 
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Miohigan had reading speoialists housed in speoially equipped vane; Madison, 
Wisoonsin used mobiles to show teaohers how to better use audiovisual equip- 
ment} and Biloxi, Mississippi used a oustom built trailer to house a fully 
equipped language laboratory. Cleveland, Ohio and Atlanta, Georgia had similar 
units to .the proposed unit Baltimore County was planning, but they differed 
in operation. Both units incorporated inservioe training with vooational 
evaluation, the Georgia plan was Board of Education sponsored! while the 
Cleveland unit was a Division of Vooational Rehabilitation project. Former 
Governor Wihthrop Rockefeller of Arkansas initiated mobile vooational shops 
for his state to enhanoe the Vooational Education program. This, again, was 
a program devised to servioe those people who oould not reaoh a stationary 
center. 

Visits To Sohool Districts v. 

A group oomposed of Board of Eduoation of Baltimore County Speoial Educa- 
tion staff members and speoialists from the Maryland State Department of 
Eduoation, Division of Vooational-Technioal Eduoation, traveled to Florida 
to visit several sohool distriots in whioh mobile units were operating. 
This exploration gave the oomraittee an opportunity to seo the value and signi- 
ficance of the mobile concept when applied to sohool distriots of various sizes. 
The concept of mobility provided the capability of offering servioe to several 
sohool distriots where this need existed and where the lack of resources pre- 
cluded the offering of service. The several sohool distriots combined re- 
sources and offered this servioe in a mobile facility to those persons eligible. 

Since published material concerning the mobile oonoept was minimal, the 
information gathered was unique in that every known source was contacted and 



a visit made to assure that broad guidelines for serviceability, funotion, 
and oons truotion of the mobile unit was appropriate. This extensive 
examination of mobile units and their method of servioe delivery was 
invaluable as the projeot beoame operational. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE SETTING 



The setting for the project will be dlsoussed from two points of view. 
The first portion will foots on the politioal subdivision of Baltimore County, 
Maryland, not to be oonfused with Baltimore City. Secondly, the discussion 
will oonsider the struoture of the educational program and the ancillary 
services available to the special olass student. 

The Community 

Baltimore County virtually surrounds Baltimore City in horseshoe fashion. 
It is oomprised of a total land area of 610 square miles and has a 173 mile 
Chesapeake Bay tidal waterfront. It touches four other Maryland Counties 
and one othor state. It is bounded on the south by 'Anne Arundel County, on 
the southwest by Howard County, on the west by Carroll County, on the east 
by Harford County and on the north by Pennsylvania's York County. Baltimore 
County is located in the heart of the state. 

Baltimore County is unique among metropolitan areas in the United States in 
that it oontains no incorporated cities or towns, all government funotions 
being performed by tho oounty. The result is an area free from a multipli- 
cation of taxes, duplication of services, and divisions of authority. Fifty- 
five peroent of the total oounty budget is used for publio eduoation purposes. 
This represents seventy-five peroent of the total eduoation budget) the remain- 
ing twenty-five peroent is provided by state, federal, and other souroes. 
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Ths post-war rush to "suburbia", which changed Baltimore County's basic 
character from predominantly rural to predominantly urban, is still continuing, 
and the pace has hardly eased. The population in 1970 was in exoees of 
621,000, while the projeoted population for 1980 is approximately 730,000. 

Despite the urbanization near the City of Baltimore, agricultural 
land is still available, particularly in the northern aeotions of Baltimore 
County. Ranking near the top in numbers of farms in the state, the oounty's 
mild olimate, productive soil, and ready aooess to large markets are lead- 
ing factors in its ability to produce a great variety of orops. The 
oounty's physioal characteristics tend to insure the perroanenoe of large 
areas of farm land regardless of the increasing demand for residential and 
industrial properties. Currently, Baltimore County's businesses inolude 
over 500 industries which employ approximately i Wi, 000 workers who receive 
about one billion dollars in wages and salaries. Existing diversified 
industry and business range from steel ingots to cloth, from huge ships 
and yaohts to embroidery. 

Due to the nature of the population to be served and the size and spread 
of Baltimore County, some type of facility other than the traditional build- 
ing was deemed, necessary in order to provide a valid assessment of those 
1 students who might be candidates for vocational evaluation. 

The School 

The project offers the service of vocational evaluation and the capability 
of delivering the service to students of the fourteenth largest school system 
in the nation (135,000 students). The Board of Education of Baltimore County 
is one of twenty-four school systems within the State of .Maryland, one for 
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Baltimore City and one for eaoh of the twenty-three oounties. Baoh eohool 
system operates as an autonomous unit. 



The program for the mildly intellectually limited student in Baltimore 
County, of vhloh the Mobile Unit for Voo«li wa i Evaluation is an integral 
part, was established in 1#3. Special classes are provided from entrarioe 
in school to oompletion of the program in senior high school. Students are 
placed in the program when an individually administered test score of mental 
ability ranging from 50 to 79 is obtained by a certified psychologist. Floxi- 
bility of the program allows for integration of students into regular programs 
on a part-time basis and movement of the students out of the program when 
achievement levels improve. 

The Currioulum 

The currioulum for the intellectually limited student has had as its main 
emphasis the preparation of the individual for independence in the community. 
A developmental program was written in 1*63, primary through senior high school, 
which included content necessary for the endeavors of the program. In 10 70 , 
a further step was taken with the publishing of a secondary guide of objectives 
written so that behaviors of the student could be bserved int 

Oral Communication 

Written Communication 

Motility 

Social Competencies 

Vocational Competencies 
The components of career development were incorporated so that educational 
teams could use all the source, available to determine what vocational experiences 
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were necessary to prepare the student for independence in the working world, 
^ he S ^ident 

the Mobile Unit for Vocational Evaluation is integrated into the dduoa- 
tional prograii at ^ 10th grade or, more epeoifioally, when the stwdent 
enters senior high school* Afttr the evaluation the student, selecting 
from the alternatives^ presented to him, is scheduled fOr either vocational 
training i personal and/or work adjustment training i or werk experiences in 
the ccmunity or sohool. Planning is based upon the readiness and the ability 
level of the student. These experiences are oouplad with remediation in the 
special classroom, integration into other programs in the sohool, and all 
other social activities that are available to any student in a high school* 

Prior to the evaluation, the student has progressed through a special 
program in the elementary and junior high sohools. At these levels, emphasis 
is placed on career exploration. At the junior high school level the student 
explores job families and begins to look at himself as a worker. Part-time 
jobs in the ooewunity are enoouraged and in-sohool work experiences are pro- 
vided. 

Available Services 

Many community services and agenoles are available to students in this 
large suburban school system. Referrals are made to the many social and 
medical facilities in both Baltimore County and Baltimore City with the guid- 
ance of the public health nurse, the county health department and the sohool 
nurse, along with the private physician. The Department of Social Services 
and the JUvenile Court work together to improve environmental conditions 
when possible, the Mental Health Association provides regional clinics that 
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are available to all students and parents, Counselors from the Division of 
Vooational Rehabilitation follow the students through their high sohool pro- 
gram and work with them beyond high sohool as long as the need for individual- 
ized assistance exists. A number of o enters for work adjustment training are 
available in the metropolitan Baltimore area, 

The implications of the vooational assessment prooess have played a 
significant role in ourrioulur changes. Community and sohool related services 
have been more fully utilized since the introduction of the project. This has 
occurred as a direot result of implementing the recommendations that have 
emanated from the vooational evaluation. 

A commentary relating to the dynamios of the sohool population within the 
framework of the ourricular guidelines, the political structure of the county, 
and the allied professional community is vital to an understanding and grasp 
of the environment in whioh the unit operates. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Aooc^anylng map graphically ehowe strategic location of Baltimore County Public 
Schools # 




Senior high aohools in Baltimore County served by the mobile 
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METHODOLOGY 

The methodology- focuses upon the two primary aspeots of the project 
0 ) the oonoept of mobility (the ability to deliver the servioe) and (2) the 
process of vooational evaluation itself and its integration within an existing 
ourrioulum. The mobile unit was speoifioally designed to house the TOWER 
^stem of vooational evaluation. As the staff acquired experienoe in moving 
the mobile unit and in administering the evaluation, oertain procedural modi* 
fioations were obviously required which subsequently wade both the movement 
of the mobile unit and the testing procedures effeotive and effioient. 

Because of the non-speoifio nature of the disabilities found within the 
speoial olass population, it became necessary to establish a system of on- 
going appraisal to insure that the evaluative procedures used were in actuality 
measuring what they were intended to measure. Some modifications to the 
procedures required for moving the mobile unit were made to ef f eot greater 
safety — to minimize the risk of injury to other persons and vehicles when 
moving on publio roads and to inorease the stability of the mobile unit while 
it is being readied for plaoement and usage at a sohool. The methodology 
discussed in the following sections will attempt to explain the delivery of 
the vooational evaluation service provided to intellectually limited students 
within the Board of Education of B altimore County, and the nature of that 
servioe. 
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THE DELIVERY OF SERVICE 

The mobile unit for vocational evaluation is a large trailer-type vehiole. 
It was built in the Baltimore area by a oompany whose speciality is modular 
oonstruotion. This is the oombining of two types of oonstruotion} mobile 
homes and modular. The advantages are? (1 ) durable and substantial oonstruot- 
ion that has the ability to withstand frequent movement, (2) a faoility that 
is self-contained, needing only eleotrioal power to substain total operatic 
of tools, equipment, heat, and light, (3) a vehiole that is ocmpatible with 
similar oounty-owned vehioles and has minimal trailering capabilities. 

Using a similar oounty-owned trailer as a guide, a preliminary plan for 
oonstruotion was developed. The plan was modified aooording to the experience 
of the staff of the existing trailer and in aocordanoe with the needs of voca- 
tional evaluation. Several advantages were gained by using an existing trailer 
as a prototype in developing a working plan for the mobile vooational evalu- 
ation unit. These inoludedi (1) the eleotrioal connections supplied for the 
existing Mobile Eduoational Technology trailer were available for use by the 
planned Vocational Evaluation unit; (2) a traotcr, an experienced driver and 
a helper employed by the Board of Education of Baltimore County were available 
to move the existing mobile unit as well as the planned mobile unit; (3) loca- 
tions for the mobile unit at the schools to be visited were established and 
arrangements were made for the temporary needs of the staff while at each 
site; (h) avenues of cooperation and communication between school staff and 
mobile unit staff were explored and developed; and (5) interchangeable parts 
were available in the event of a breakdown. Cooperation between tl a mobile 
unit staff and local and State Police and the State Roads Commission had 
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been previously developed} this was sustained by the new staff* 

The mobile unit for vocational evaluation was ordered in July 1 970 and 
received in September, It became operational in October 1970 at Franklin 
Senior High School, 
Construction Plan 

The construction plan for the mobile unit follows closely the plan for 
the existing unit with some modifications t 

1 . The doors look securely and are tamper proof, 

2. The siding, doors, and Joints are secured so that they are 
more weather tight, thereby preventing rain from directly 
entering the areas, 

3. The trailering capabilities are improved by moving the axles 
farther to the rear of the unit, thereby placing additional 
weight on the hitch. 

*. 

U* The heating, cooling, and ventilating system are improved by 
insertion of duct heaters in the air ducts farthest from the 
source of heat to better equalize the temperature and humidity 
within the individual oompartments, 

5* A heat pump is provided with a larger BTU capacity than that 
on the existing mobile unit so that extremes in temperature 
and humidity can be better controlled. 

Th e Design 

The interior of the mobile unit was designed with the TOWER Sys tern in 
mind. The TOWER System offers tasks that can be divided into the following 
two basic categories? olean and quiet, noisy and dirty. Thus, two com- 
partments for testing and one for the staff to use as an office were con- 
sidered as the minimum basic floor plan. 



The mobile unit for vocational evaluation is i|8 feet long and 12 feet 
wide* including the hitch, it is $2 feet long. The chassis is welded 10-inoh 
steel I beamsj the framing is welded steel which is braced at the four corners 
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and at two equally spaoed intervals on both sides. Onto this steel framing 
is plaoed a wooden frame of 2 x U* a* The exterior is oovered with 3/8 inoh 
plywood and a final layer of aluminum shooting is looked together in a 
horizontal manner to provide a waterproof surfaoe. The walls ars filled with 
fiberglass insulation whioh is oovered with walnut paneling. There is an 
area of 12 to 18 inohes of spaoe between the oeiling and the roof of the 
vehiole whioh oon tains (1 ) fluoresoent lighting fixtures, (2) ventilating 
duots, duot heaters, and heat pump, (3) eleotrioal wiring, (k) telephone 
wiring, and (5) dead air spaoe to inorease the effectiveness of the insulation. 

The mobile unit oon tains three compartments. The two larger compartments 
are separated by a smaller oorapartment whioh serves as an offioe for the staff. 
One large oompartment is a testing room for olerioal (clean and quiet) work 
samples, while the other is used for meohanical (noisy and dirty) work samples* 
The floor in the olerioal and offioe areas is oarpeted and vinyl tiles o overs 
the floor in the mechanical area. There are no windows in the mobile unit. 
This was planned to reduce the risk of vandalisu and to minimize the possibility 
of disturbing the students who were being evaluated. 

The mobile unit rides on eight wheels and four axles. Brakes are acti- 
vated eleotrioal ly. The mobile unit is free wheeling when disconnected from 
the trailer and the eleotrioal supply. A standard ball and ooupler type 
hitoh attaohes the mobile unit to a modified Chevrolet gasoline powered 
traotor. 

The mobile unit is self-oontained with the exoeption of plumbing. One 
eleotrioal oonneotion of 600 volts, 100 amperes supplies power to operate all 
tools and equipment. All motors and systems in the mobile unit are wired 
for 100 volt operation. The school building reoeiving the mobile unit must 
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necessarily be wired with an appropriate eleotrioal oonneotion looated 
relatively olose to the power entranoe into the building so as to minimize 
the possibility of voltage drop. 

Maneuverability 

Consideration rust also be made for maneuvering the total length of 
the traotor and mobile unit; approximately 70 feet. The consideration of 
the looation of the mobile unit at a sohool mast assure that oervioe and/or 
aooess roads are not blocked for the normal flow of traffic, i.e., buses, 
oars, servioe and emergenoy vehioles. The parking looation must offer a , 
relatively flat, level surfaoe. The flat surfaoe reduoes the possibility 
of the mobile unit moving, einoe onoe it is disooraieoted from the traotor 
the eleotrio brakes are inoperative. Also, the mobile unit is elevated 
and leveled with hydraulic jaoks and then plaoed on wooden blocks to stabi- 
lise the vehiole. Otherwise, it would be resting on the wheels and springs 
and would bounce or jostle as students walk about, use tools, or make any' 
movement to redistribute weight in the mobile unit. From a safety stand- 
point, the mobile unit is secure onoe it is on the wooden blooks. Extremes 
of movement within or without the mobile unit have no effect upon it after 
it is stabllzed. 

Movement 

The moving sohedule for the sohool year for the mobile unit is published 
prior to the opening of sohool eaoh September. The proposed route of travel 
is" reoomoitered the day preoeding the soheduled moving day. This is done to 
insure that the roads to be traveled are not under repair, are in good con- 
dition, and are wide enough to accomodate the width of the mobile unit and 
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to allow sufficient room on the road in the event an emergency vehiole passes. 
Also to be considered are low hanging trees > power lines, the load capacity 
of the bridges, This Is necessary to assure sufficient clearance for the 
entire length (70 feet) of the combined unit and tractor and sufficient 
clearance for cornering, turning, etc* so that road signs and other essential 
highway markers are avoided. 

Following this examination and determination of the route, the Maryland 
State Roads Commission is contacted to request permission to move an oversize 
vehicle on the stated route on a specific day. Since the mobile unit makes 
frequent moves within a specif io geographical area, the State Roads Commission 
must be notified of eaoh move and a copy of the permit is carried in the tractor 
cab during the move. The State Roads Commission grants permission to move on 
the day and the route requested. It recommends that the mobile unit be moved 
between 1 0 a,m, and 2 p.m., the time of least traffio volume, When the mobile 
unit is on the road, two escort vehicles accompany it. One precedes and one 
follows the mobile unit, both with flashing amber lights? the chase vehiole 
displays a sign reading WIDE LOAD, 

Preparation for moving the mobile unit includes the plaoing of equipment 
from the work surfaces and shelves onto the floor, and the scouring of slid- 
ing and hinged doors, hanging small tools on tool racks or pegboards, and 
desk cabinets and drawers with masking tape. All ohairs, tables, and other 
objects that might move are placed face down on the floor, thereby reducing 
the risk of damage to the item itself or nearby items if the contents of the 
mobile unit shift as a result of a sudden movement. 

When the interior contents of the mobile unit are secure for traveling, 
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the wooden blocks are removed, thereby plaoing the wheels of the vehicle 
on the road surface. The traotor is then ooupled to the hi to h of the mobile 
unit and the power cable and telephone cable from the building to the mobile 
unit are disconnected and stowed. The location at the building is cleared 
and all vehicles are checked for brakes, headlights, running lights and 
flashing lights. A final check of the hit oh is made before moving into 
traveling position and onto the county or state road. 

In the event the mobile unit must proceed through an area of road con- 
struction or must maneuver in such a way as to Jbnpede the flow of traffic, 
a police escort is requested to assist with traffic control. The Police 
Department of Baltimore County have been most cooperative and responsive 
to requests made of them. 

Maintenance 

The mobile unit is inspected between each move for operating lights, 
serviceable lenses, proper air pressure of tires, good valve stems, and 
secure uheel lugs. Also checked are the condition of the eleo trio al cable 
that powers the brakes, brake running lights, and the overall condition of 
the exterior. 

Annually, the undercarriage is checked for wear and is lubricated. The 
brakes and drums are inspected for wear and operational effectiveness. The 
steel frame is scraped and painted in those areas where rust is forming or 
where the steel surface is exposed to the weather and has begun to oxidize. 

Even with normal precautions and annual inspections, the wear and tear 
on a vehicle of this size is great. One of the problems encountered was a 
leaking roof caused by the flexing of the joints where the siding Joins 
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together and at other points vhere the roof joints butt. The sealer had be* 
oome dry and brittle from constant exposure to the weather and the fix ing 
had oaused the surfaoe to separate. A roof ooating with a butyl rubber bass 
was applied to the entire surfaoe. The paint base remains pliable and forms 
a secure seal regardless of the degree of flexing and Movement. 

Moving Problems 

Due to the oombined length of the tractor and trailer, considerable pro- 
blems are enoountorod in maneuvering and securing the trailer. The lack of 
spaoe to maneuver has oaused the loss of several wheels, rims, and brake drums 
due to extremes of stress and flexing of the underoarriage. Since the mobile 
unit must pivot 90° to turn into some looations, severe strain is plaoed on 
either the leading or trailing axle, depending upon the distribution of weight. 
This, in turn, oauses the wheel and rim to literally spin off from the drum. 
Wheels have been lost from lugs being loosened as a result of prolonged flexing 
during movement. 

Perhaps the greatest hazard ocours when traveling on limited aooess, high 
speed highways. The trailer and traotor have a maximum safe speed of 1*0 miles 
per hour arid when other vehloles are traveling at 60 to 70 miles per hour, this 
slow moving caravan is a surprise and shook to many motorists. Traveling at a 
slow paoe is especially hazardous at the interchanges with limited aooess high- 
ways where traffio is ohanging lanes and vehioles are constantly jockeying tor 
positions and suddenly find they must alter their oourse to avoid three slow- 
moving vehioles that are blocking the view of the road. It would be unwise to 
oonsider other than a four-lane road when planning a route for a mobile unit 
of this size. It is also reoommended that a mobile unit of this size not be 
considered for use in hilly terrain. 
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During its initial year of operation, the mobile unit made thirteen 
regular or scheduled moves. The seoond year it moved fifteen tinea, while 
ftmrtedri scheduled moves were made during the final year of the projeot* In 
Addition, there wore several non-scheduled moves for maintenance of the 
vehicle and other purposes not directly related to the funotion >f the 
Mobile unit* Considering the frequency of these moves, the duration of the 
move, the assigned parking location at the schools, the effects of weather, 1 
and normal wear and tear and vandalism, the mobile unit has very adequately 1 
withstood all of these exposures* 

Preparations for Arrival 

To prepare for the arrival of the mobile unit at a local school, an 
appointment is made with the principal by the assistant project direo tor. ' 
The purpose of the visit is to review the operational procedures necessary 
for bringing the mobile unit to the school, plan for various school services 
required while at the specific location, and plan for the follow-up conference 
where each student's performance is reviewed* An offer is extended to assist 
the local sohool with professional activities that may be germaine to the 
service of vocational evaluation/ The special class teacher is briefed on 
the specifics of the process and the students to be evaluated are discussed 
and certain basic data is obtained* 

The sohool staff assumes the responsibility for readying the school site 
to receive the mobile unit. Driveways are cleared and staff parking sites are 
redistributed until the mobile unit is on site* The ohief custodian is avail* 
able Uv assist with the final placement of the mobile unit on site to assure 
that fuel oil tank filler pipes are clear and access is provided for under* 
ground facilities, i.e., waste containers, grease traps, etc*, and to assist 
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with eleotrioal hook-up. 

The warehouse orew tractor driver and helper — are responsible for 
plaoing and semiring the mobile unit on site in suoh a manner that onoe un- 
hitched, the trailer will not move. The orew assists the staff with securing 
the mobile unit on blocks and with the myriad of details that are enoountered 
in a situation where the safety of students is vital and where the protection 
of publio property is required. 

Cttce the mobile unit is seoure on site and its power and telephone oables 
are oonneoted, the attention of the staff is direoted toward putting the in- 
terior of the mobile unit in working order. This includes rcplaoing tools 
and equipment onto the work surfaces, removing tape from doors, hanging tools, 
and arranging furniture to aooept the next group of students. Following the 
readying of the unit, a visual inspection of the exterior is made to assure 
that all remains intaot and the unit is seoure and stable. 

The administrative staff of the sohool is informed that the mobile unit 
is on site and any miscellaneous concerns are discussed at this time. The 
special olass teaoher is also advised of the availability of the mobile unit. 
The mobile unit staff seeks out the looation of various sohool servioes that 
may be needed, nurse's suite, administrative offices, custodian's offioe, 
cafeteria, etc. 

The overall goal of a procedure of this type is to acquaint the sohool 
staff with the arrival of the mobile unit and to antioipate any disturbance 
to the normal sohool routine and attempt to reduoe or alleviate any unnecessary 
problems that may be caused by the presenoe of the mobile unit at a particular 
school site. 
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DESCRIPTION OF INTERIOR 

1. Pile Cabinet 

2. Carrel *J 

3. Ca.'rol S» Typewriter, adder, oaloulator 

r (interchangeable) 

b* Carrel J 

£. De*k - Evaluator Aide 

6. Duplicating Machine and Supply Cabinet 

7. Oaeoline Pump 

8* 6 Cylinder Automobile Engine 

9* Drill Press & Table, Supplies 

10. Work Benoh - Fixed Position 

11 . Work Benoh - Adjustable Height (Hi Lo) 

12. Radial Arm Saw 

13* Industrial Sewing Machine 

1U. Storage - Raw Materials 

15* Storage - Cleaning Materials 

16. Work Surfaoe - Eleotronios, Plumbing 

17. Evaluator' 8 Desk 

18. Table 

19. Work Surfaoe - Filing, Cash Register 

20. Work Table 

21. Time Clock 

22. Storage - Testing Supplies 
23* Work Surface - Mail Sorting 
2U. Clothes Closet 

25. Hitoh 

Storage Cabinets Above and Below Items t 2, 3> h, $, 6, 12, 17, 18. Visual Aid 

Panel Above Items 20 & 23* Tool Raoks Above Items: 8, 9> 10, & 11 , 
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1 THE SERVICE OP VOCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Vooational evaluation is the assessment of human potential. It is a 

I 

prooess that attenpts to help the evaluee better understand himself in terms 
of defining his assets and limitations. It offers the evaluee objective data 
relating his aptitudes, abilities, and interests to potential career goals. 
It is a prooess of assessment using praotioal, reality-based teohniques and 
procedures. It is the praotioal nature of the methodology that sets it apart 
from the traditional assessment programs as a unique entity. 

Vooational evaluation does not oompete with traditional programs of 
assessment. Rather, it supplements, expands, and complements existing known 
data. The methodology of vooational evaluation differs from traditional 
assessment in the setting in whioh the prooess oocurs, the teohniques employed, 
in the synthesizing of data, and in the presentation of the results. Voca- 
tional evaluation is a performanoe-oriented encounter between the evaluee 
and a work sample. The enoounter method plaoes before the evaluee practical 
tasks which are meaningful to him and whioh provide an opportunity for the 
integration of internal needs and external stimuli. Vooational evaluation 
is a imilti-dimensional approach to individual assessment and self-exploration* 
It is based upon three main components) namely, psyo heme tries, work samples, 
and behavioral observations. It is oonoerned with ths total functional ability 
of the individual. All aspects of the person's behavior and performance are 
considered when the data is synthesized. 

System of Evaluation 

The system of evaluation used in the project was based on the TOWER System 
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of vocational evaluation developed by the Institute for the Crippled end 
Disabled of Hew York City. The population, being intellectually limited, 
could not perform all of the tasks involved within the TOWER System, nor 
were all of the TOWER work samples appropriate. Therefore, some modifi- 
cations were neoessary. The enUre TOWER tyete* of evaluation was available 
for use with any evaluee who showed potential and who had the neoessary back- 
ground and experience to benefit from exposure to a broad range of work 
samples. The TOWER $rstem was seleoted for two reasons i 

1. It is a performance assessment of work activities. The students 
could relate to the work to be da.e. 

2. The basic format of the TOWER $rstem is adaptable to work samples 
other than those that comprise the system. 

The TOWER $retem was explored to determine how the various work samples might be 
incorporated into a system that seeks to assess work habits and attitudes and 
career potential. A review of the plaoement activities of *,he Job development 
coordinators indioates that the vast majority of students (in excess of 90*) 
were plaoed in jobs that are broadly classified as olerioal, mechanioal, and 
servioe occupations. The employers were satisfied with the speoial olass 
student as an employee if he demonstrated appropriate work habits and had a 
positive attitude toward work. A speoifio occupational skill was seldom re- 
quired in these entry level jobs. The employer preferred to train the employee. 

Using this data as a guide, a series of sequential assessment activities 
were formulated to (1) explore the student's history* i.e., medioal, sooial, 
and eduoational background; (2) determine the student's present level of 
functioning — his ability to handle verbal and numerical ooncepts and in- 
corporate them into meaningful everyday activities* and (3) discover the 
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career potential of the student considering both performance and behavior. 
ThG data generated through vocational evaluation was then reported to the 
school personnel in terms of recommendations for curriculum strengthening/ 
suggestions for work plaoement activities both in school and in the ooramunity, 
and when warranted, an indication of the need for ancillary services t medical, 
psychological, social and/or personal and work adjustment training. 

Components of Evaluation 

The basic system of evaluation enocmpassed threo components t psycho- 

.1 

metric s , work samples, and behavioral observations. The three main components 
underwent oontinual revision until a methodology evolved that satisfied the 
fundamental requirements of vocational evaluation and offered a meaningful 
interpretation of the aotivities of vocational evaluation to those who would 
interpret the recommendations to the student either in a olassroom or counsel- 
ing setting. 

Basio Data 

The psyohoinetrio testing revealed the student's ability, interest, and 
aptitude. The testing inducted measurable performance on two standardized 
test instruments and a demonstration of functional use of certain basio skills. 
These tests were usually administered prior to the arrival of the mobile unit 
at the school. . The testing was conducted by the evaluator aide. The tim- 
ing of this testing procedure was of some importance because the results 
could be scored and the student placed on work samples that were appropriate 
for him when he began evaluation in the mobile unit. The entire time a 
student was on the mobile unit was spent in "hands on" aotivities, paper 
and pencil tasks being kept to a minimum. 
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Peyohometrioe may be defined aa the uee of standardised teste to measure 
personal interests, native intelligence, eye-hand coordination, dexterity, and 
manipulative skills* The standardized tests used in vocational evaluation con- 
sisted of the Pioture Interest Inventory (MoOraw-Hill), the Revised Beta Exam- 
ination (Psychological Corporation), the Bennett-Hand Tool Dexterity Test (Psy- 
chological Corporation), and the Purdue Pegboard (Science Research Associates)* 

The second oomponent of vocational evaluation was the work sajaple* A 
work sample is a combination of work tasks presented in a controlled environ- 
ment, in a standardized manner which simulate an actual work situation. These 
samples are graduated in difficulty from the very simple to the most oosplex 
tasks* 

The TOWER System is a standardized system of work evaluation oomposed of 
fourteen broad occupational areas t olerical, oleotronios assembly, maobine 
shop, sewing, jewelry, lettering, drafting, drawing, leathergoods, optical 
mechanics, pantograph, welding, mail clerk, and workshop assembly. Because 
of the nature of our student population and local employment conditions, only 
five of the fourteen areas were used. Also, certain modifications have been 
made on these TOWER System tasks: clerical, electronics assembly, mail clerk, 
sewing, and workshop assembly. Speoifioally, directions were given verbally 
with additional visual demonstration techniques . Practice exeroisee were 
added to aid the student in learning the task. The technique of "teat-retest" 
was used extensively. 

Work Sampling 

The majority of a student's time was spent with work samples. The student 
selected the samples he would like to work with and proceeded with them until 
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they were oompleted or proved to be too difficult for him to accomplish. . 
If he voluntarily quit a sample and had no other ohoioe, the evaluator offered 
alternatives based upon an analysis of the student's performance on psyoho- 
metric tests* Leaving the ohoioe of activities to the student generated his 
awareness of the occupation as he fulfilled the requirements of the sample 
and, more important, he got the "feel for the job"* The student beoame aware 
of the physical demands of the job, the eduoational requirements for employ- 
ment, and of his obligations as a worker. 

Other work samples were added to the system to broaden the soope and 
range of the eraluative process. The following activities were either added 
or improved upon t assembly tasks, eleotronios, food servioe, oustodial work, 
nurse's aide, carpentry, brioklaying, motor disassembly and reassembly, 
meohanioal work, stock clerk work, oashiering, and certain tasks suoh as 
filing, coding, ohecklng, oaloulator usage, and others* At the present time, 
the work samples relate to the following occupational families t structural 
work, benoh work, servioe, machine trades, and natural oooupations* These 
are areas in which students from the special olass have been known to enjoy 
occupational suooess* 

Additional research was done by the evaluation staff on the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. U. S. Department of Labor, in order to broaden the 
scope of the program. Worker trait groups were identified whioh relate to 
the work samples, and these provided the basis for occupational recommenda- 
tions. This insured proper standardization and promoted a more realistic 
basis from whioh to operate. 

In addition to these work samples, pertinent skill areas were added 
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vhloh gave additional information regarding individual achievement and function- 
ing* These were size discrimination, objeot identification, business arithmetic, 
change making, oolor identification, oounting, completing a job application, and 
telling time* 

Work Behaviors 

The third oomponent of vocational evaluation was the observation of critioal 
work behaviors. These were behaviors whioh made a significant difference in 
whether or not a student would be employed. They related direotly to suooess 
in adult occupations, ranging from competitive employment to at least sheltered 
employment or work activities. The following twenty-seven specif io behaviors 
were observedi (1) ability to analyze and reason, (2) attention and work 
tolerance, (3) olean-up of work area, (U) oooperation, (5) dependability, 
(6) enthusiasm, (7) flexibility, (8) grooming, (9) initiative in performing 
tasks, (10) maturity, (11) neatness, (12) perseveranoe, (13) punctuality, 
Ok) quality of work, (1$) reaction to frustration and stress, (16) ability 
to return from breaks without prodding, (17) adherence to safety instructions, 
(18) ability to seek help, (19) degree of supervision needed, (20) work attitude, 
(21) ability to follow verbal instructions, (22) work attitude, (23) improve- 
ment in work performance with experience, (2U) work speed, (25) ability to 
follow written instructions, (26) emotional stability, and (27) self -confidence 
and self -concept. General comments were also made and recorded regarding person- 
ality traits such as motivation, ability to relate to authority figures, social 
skills, and temperament. 

The oritioal observation of behavior within an educational setting of this 
nature io an indicator of the student's work oharaoteristios and reveals some 
of the dynamics of his personality within a work getting. An assessment method- 
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ology of this type is flexible and it was altered several times during the { 
project years to more adequately measure the potential of the population 
served* 

Procedures and TeohnlQues 

In order to aooomplish the goals and objectives of an evaluation process, 
a oertain methodology and set of procedures and techniques were developed and 
Implemented to insure a scientific, organized, objective approaoh to individual 
assessment of the students served in Baltimore County. Prior to entering the 
five-day evaluation period, the evaluees were briefly oriented to the mobile 
unit through group tours. They were then exposed to a series of individual 
and group tests designed to orient them to a testing process which provided 
information about individual interests, aptitudes, and achievements. These 
data were used by the evaluator to choose or select individual work samples 
for the student, Speoifioally, the student was given the Purdue Pegboard, 
measuring, lettering, business arithmetic and Job application samples. He 
was also asked to oomplete a olass sohedule and an individual oheoklist of 
the activities he preferred to try while in vocational evaluation. This 
initial testing period lasted approximately three hours. 

When the student entered the mobile unit for his first full day of voca- 
tional evaluation, he was given a brief orientation regarding the purposes 
and saope of the process and what was expeoted of him as a worker. The students 
were exposed to a tool safety film whioh demonstrated proper and safe use of 
power tools found in industry and in the home. During the remainder of their 
first day the students were given an individual baokground interview and 
introduced to work samples. The main purposes of the baokground interview were 
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to establish rapport with the student and to obtain speoifio biographloal 
data pertaining to medio al| social, psychological, educational, eooncmio, 
and vocational faotore. Additional individual baaio skill testing was 
octuple ted during the individual interview. All information and data obtained 
during the evaluation was treated in a confidential manner. 

Daring the seoond day, additional dexterity tests were administered and 
work sampling, on an individual basis, was Initiated. Oroup mental ability 
tests were administered during the third day, followed by individual work 
sampling on the fourth day. On the fifth day, the student was given a simu- 
lated job interview whioh was designed as a learning experience for him. Feed- 
back was given bo the student relative to his overall performance. 

Certain techniques, methods, and procedures were implemented to insure 
the quality of the evaluation servioe being provided to the student population 
served in Baltimore County. Striot adhera.iee to standardized testing procedures 
and rules were maintained. All psychometrio testing was oonduoted in a quiet, 
confidential atmosphere. All test directions were taped and given In a uniform 
manner to all students. Normative data was used to rate the student's perform- 
ance and all students were compared with the same norm group to insure an aoourate 
and fair comparison. The test data used was published by the test manufacturer. 
Work sample results were rated acoording to quality and performance standards 
listed in the TOWER manual and through performance standards and aocording to 
oriteria obtained from other ocmmunity evaluation faoilities or developed by 
the staff of the mobile unit. 

Since behavior is flexible, a method of rating it uniformly was needed. 
The reaotion of the student to various members of the staff, and to his peer 
group, and his overall work attitude were vital components of evaluation. 
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A rating soale was developed for behaviors based on a 1 - h point standard. 
The student's behavior and overall performance was discussed with the total 
staff before a final rating was given, Notes and observations of individual 
performance on samples were kept on an aneodotal reoord in the student's daily 
work sheet. Oenoral patterns of behavior were derived from these speoifio 
observations. A method of re-trials was initiated to measure the student's 
retention and learning capabilities. Diagrams were used extensively. All 
samples were presented in a logical, sequential manner to insure continuity. 
The student was given adequate exposure through the practice trials mentioned 
previously before being rated and assessed. 

Uniform Reporting and Recording 

Throughout the duration of the project, methodology was under constant 
observation by the staff to insure that the process of administering the tests 
and the recording of behavioral observations could be done in a uniform and 
comprehensive manner. The test instructions were recorded on tape and work 
sample activities were in written form so that when the student read the 
instruct! wis (or the staff read them to him) the wording was identical and 
interpretation could be predicted* 

As the staff became more experienced and the methodology more sophisticated, 
a system evolved that allowed for measurement of the student's total effort. 
The work samples were broken down into individual tasks and each task was 
explored to determine the basic skill and knowledge that it required. Addition- 
ally, behaviors were examined in a like fashion to determine what behavioral 
factors were necessaiy to accomplish the specific task. As a result, every 
task of each work sample had measurable quantities which could be rated 
consistently and which was related to speoifio objectives. 
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The Report 

After the data was obtained, recorded, and evaluated, the final et*p in 
the prooess was interpretation and synthesis ation of all subjeotive and object- 
ive data. A narrative report was written in which all materials were presented 
concerning the needs of the total person. The report focused upon both voca- 
tional and behavioral faotors that enabled the student to achieve a degree 
of maturity whereby he would be oapable of satisfactorily fulfilling the re- 
quirements of entry level employment. It inoluded recommendations of a sooial, 
medioal, eduoatiorial, vocational, and psychological nature. The reoommendaticwe 
were designed to alert those members of the professional octamunity to the 
potential of eaoh student and to how they might direct their efforts in order 
to maximize the functional capability of each student. 

Other student groups were assessed during the summer months. The students 
evaluated were of sohool age and had handioapping conditions other than intellect- 
ual limitations. 3y introducing other population groups, the staff had an . 
opportunity to assess techniques for administering work samples as well as an 
opportunity to examine the tasks to determine if they measured what they were 
intended to measure. The variety and challenge of a different population 
offered a stimulus to the staff. 

The total effort of vocational evaluation was based on the student's 
functional ability to perform within the community. No effort was made to 
establish standards or norms for the population being evaluated. An attempt 
was made to establish performance ratings on the work samples. 

The population being assessed would be assimilated within the oorrwunity 
and society in general shortly after the termination of the educational pro- 
Ill 



grasu Therefore, any standardization (norming) would have United, if any, 
value to those persons who were professionally involved with this seleot 
population. The important factor was funotion — the ability to oope with * 
activities of daily living and to aohieve at least minimal suooess in employ- 
ment* 

The eesenoe of a good vocational evaluation program lies in the con- 
tinuity of the integrative ability of its servioes for the olientele served. 
The manner in which these servioes were planned and coordinated in each 
client's case determined the value and efficacy of that particular evaluation. 
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POPULATION AND SAMPLE 



The population that was vocationally evaluated oonsiated of the entire 
10th grade of students in the speoial olasses for the intellectually limited 
within the Baltimore County sohool system. In the first year of the projeot 

102 students were evaluated) 131 in the seoond year, and in the final year, 

97. 

The speoial education program was designed to meet the educational needs 
of those pupils that oould not be met wholly or partially within the regular 
olassroom. Flexible scheduling has been provided so that the particular needs 
of the individual pupil can be met. The basio purpose of the program is to 
help the pupils to achieve the fullest measure of self -actualization of whioh 
they are capable and to become contributing members of society. Pupils with 
intellectual limitations within the Baltimore County schools manifest identi- 
fiable characteristics such as (1 ) a general sub-normal intellectual function- 
ing, (2) the presence of other handicapping disabilities, and (3) a reduoed 
rate of intellectual growth resulting in difficulty in learning the formal 
material of the regular curriculum. 

The Speoial Eduoation Program 

The focus of the speoial eduoation program is on (1 ) the development of 
selected functional aoademic skills essential to areas of independent living) 
(2) development of personal, family, social, and civio skills) (3) develop- 
ment of work habits and work attitudes through a sequential instructional 
program, providing for individuality of developmental and remedial instruct- 
ion, the 10th grade students were selected for vocational evaluation because 
at the age of 16, they were approaohing employment age, and through this 
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ourrioulum vero beginning to think in terns of their oareer potential. 

The population of the 10th grade speoial olass ie typioal of the 
eduoable mentally retarded student one finds in speoial olasses, In regard 
to mental ability and adaptive behavior, the students in the speoial olassea 
are sub-normal in intelleotual ability and in the ability to adapt to new 
situations. Suoh a description of this type of student, therefore, indioates 
tnat the students in the speoial classes for the intelleotually limited have 
a functional defioienoy as oontrasted to the students in the regular olasses 
who are funotional. Function is defined as "the natural, proper, or character- 
istic aotion of anything, any quality, trait or faot so related to another 
that it is dependent upon and varies with that other". More speoifioally, 
the special olass students encounter difficulty in ooping with the everyday 
activities of living and have impaired social skills. This is the result 
of some type of pathology or the absence of intelleotual growth. 

The Curriculum 

In order to take advantage of the unique range of services available in 
the senior high school, the speoial olasses for the intelleotually limited 
are located in the comprehensive senior high sohools as opposed to a special, 
isolated facility or building. The seoondary speoial education currioulum 
allows for a combination of both regular and special olasses to serve the 
student. The integration of the special student within the regular olasses 
exposes him to situations whereby his social skills are expanded, he is 
identified as a member of a particular olass (musio, art, physioal eduoation, 
shop, etc.), and he is exposed to activities (varsity sports, work-study 
programs in school, etc.) other than those he would normally encounter if 
he remained in a special olassroom all day, every day. 



the instructional objectives of the secondary ourrioulum are directed 
toward the development of career potential within five major areas of com- 
petency i 

1 * Oral communication 

2; Written oonwunioation 

3* Motility - the ability and desire to move 

b* Social oorapetenoiee 

5. Vocational competencies 
These five major areas are considered to be of vital importance to the future 
lives of the students as productive citizens. They must be described as pro- 
ficiencies that can be developed and evaluated as they are utilized within 
the classroom. 

the teacher works with a curriculum guide which provides him with object- 
ive oriteria for the observable behavior of the students • Observable behavior 
is that behavior which the student demonstrates after he has been exposed to 
a learning situation. During the process of vocational evaluation, the five 
areas of competencies are assessed and reported to the teacher and student. 
The reporting takes the form of (1 ) establishing areas of vocational potential 
and (2) listing those competencies in which assistance is needed to enhance 
the student's enploy ability. * 

Using the Report 

As an example, the report might indicate that the student has expressed 
an Interest in working as a service station attendant. Ke also has demonstrated 
his ability to handle the mechanical aspect of the task and has appropriate 
work habits and attitudes. He is weak in the clerical aspects and has diffi- 
culty with change making and completing the credit sales tickets. This data, 
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when supplied to the teacher, offers guldanoe in the instructional program 
and establishes a motivational goal for the student. His classroom work 
becomes more meaningful now that it is related to a speoifio objective. 
Ths guidance counealor working with the data generated by the vocational 
evaluation might suggest a shop program that would expose the student to 
still another meaningful instructional area directly related to a vocational 
objective. 

The vocational evaluation report focuses on a family of occupations 
rather than a specific job. The purpose of a report of this type is that 
it offers flexibility to the student in selecting an occupational goal. 
Today's labor market is fast moving and constantly changing, therefore, 
every effort is made not to categorize a student but rather to expand 
his potential for employment. The student may be recommended for a broad 
range of jobs within a specific occupational family that are compatible 
with his abilities, aptitudes, interests, and work behavior. 

As the student moves along through the three years of senior high 
school, his program of instruction is planned to advance him from depend- 
ence to independence. The 10th grade is a time of self-assessment and 
vocational diagnosis. The student becomes more aware of his potential, 
and the services available to help him are now introduced and put into 
action. The 11th grade offers the student an opportunity to work within 
the school. The student may be assisting the custodian, helping in the 
cafeteria* or performing clerical work in the nurse's suite, the school 
office, the guidance office, or the library. The emphasis is on the 
development of appropriate work habits and attitudes. As the student 
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enters the 12th grade he ie introduced to the oommunity-oentered work experience 
program. This is a program of a half day of employment and a half day of olast 
room work. The key person in this experience is the Job Development Coordinator, 
who aots as a liaison between the oomnunity and the olassroom. He offers indi- 
vidual assistance to every student in the program so that the student is adequately 
prepared for the ohallenge and rigors of the job and the enployer is aware of the 
potential of the student. As the student moves to the oonolusion of his educa- 
tional program, the oounselor from the Division of Vooational Rehabilitation 
becomes more involved with him. The D. V. R. oounselor not only funotions 
within the sohool but is available when the student has oompleted his educa- 
tional program and is without the emotional support and seourity of the sohool. 

The special olass student is in a unique position within the educational 
program. He is considered as an individual} therefore, the professional effort 
is directed toward helping him develop his individual potential to funotion 
independently in the community as a oitizen and as a contributing member of 
society. 
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VARIABLES AND HYPOTHESES 



This project was a demonstration project, and the effort of the staff 
was direoted toward establishing ourrioulum guidelines and strengthening 
the overall eduoational programs for the intellectually limited student* 
In this demonstration projeot, the dependent variables weret (1) the 
student population within the special class , (2) the curriculum, and 
(3) change (s) that might be appropriate to introduoe into the ourrloulum, >. 
both elementary and secondary* 

The dependent variable was the service of vocational evaluation* A 
nom group was not part of the projeot schema* All tenth graders, for the 
three-year duration of the projeot, were included and their performance and 
behavior were considered (as it stood) on its merits* There was no attempt 
made to compare one group with another, to isolate any particular character-* 
istic or trait, or in any way to have any Individual or group appear different 
than any other* The total effort was to use the cumulative data as a resource 
in seeking ways to strengthen the curriculum and to initiate programs of 
instruction that would challenge and motivate the intellectually limited 
student* 

The general hypotheses being tested were concerned with providing more 
speoifio direction for (1 ) individualized pupil instruction in the classroom, 
(2) pupil placement in in-sohool and oomnwnity-oentered work experiences and 
programs., (3) reduction in the dropout rate at age sixteen, and (U) voca- 
tional evaluation of vocational potential of those students who, for economic 
or other reasons, must leave school at the age of sixteen. 

he 



Sinoe mobility allowed for oonsistenoy of assessment and sinoe the servioe 
of vocational evaluation was made available to all tenth grade speoial eduoatlon 
students for three years i some tentative oonolusions oan be made whioh will be 
disoussed later* 
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DATA 

The project a "Mobile Unit to Provide Vocational Evaluation for Handi- 
oapped Students" was a demonstration projeot, not a researoh project. There- 
fore, the data used in this Final Report is tentative and any oonolusione 
drawn from this data should be interpreted with oaution. As a demonstration 
projeot/ the actual results (statistical) were not as important as were the 
guidelines for the direction and impetus for the educational program that 
the pro j eo t offered . 

I ! 
1 The format for the project, being demonstration, did not provide for 

norm groups. All tenth grade speoial class students were evaluated during 
each of the three years of the projeot. As the students entered the project, 
biographical data was collected and test soores recorded. Eaoh year that the 
student remained in sohool his olass schedule was reviewed individually to 
chart his progress through the program and to determine whether any relation- 
ship existed between the recommendations of the evaluation itself and the 
ability of the sohool personnel to implement them. 

Data was collected annually from the teachers of the speoial classes. 
The requested information caused the teacher to collaborate with the guidanoe 
counselor in reviewing the vooational evaluation report, since they were 
required to answer eleven questions (see Appendix A ) that would indicate 
whether the recommendations were implemented. In effect, this prooedure 
caused the two most vital people in the sohool system to joint together in; 
a cooperative effort to review the student's progress over the past year. 

An additional source of data was a questionnaire distributed in the 
final year of the projeot (see Appendix A), The purpose of this data 
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gathering effort was to alert the staff to the uses of vocational evaluation 
and the need to work with and implement the reoomraendations, This question- 
naire was sent to all those members of the professional ooramunity who had 
some involvement Wjith the projeot. This inoluded principals, guidance coun- 
selors, nurses, teaohers, job development coordinators, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation counselors, and pupil personnel workers. 

The data to be oolleoted was determined by several varying inputs. The 
supervisory staff of the Off ioe of Speoial Eduoation was interested in behaviors 
therefore, an analysis of behaviors was introduced. A request was reoeived 
and honored from a looal oollege to participate in a researoh projeot to deter- 
mine the relationship between standardized test results and job placements 
within a school age population. As a matter of oourse, all data oolleoted 
during the process of evaluation itself was oonverted to quantifiable scores 
and reoorded. All the efforts of data gathering were performed in aooordanoe 
with directions from the Off ioe of Educational Researoh of the Board of Eduoa- 
tion of Baltimore County, Dr. Oeorge T. Oabriel, Direotor. The projeot staff 
conducted an on-going, informal review of the data to (1) determine if any 
trends were emerging, (2) alert the supervisory staff of the Office of Special 
Edi oation of instructional areas where inconsistencies or major deficits were 
noted, and (3) to review the results of the work samples attempted. 
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RESULTS 



The results of the project had irapaot upon several seotore of the eduoa- 
tlonal ocmmunityi (1) the students and his parents, (2) the institution - the 
sohool system, (3) staff development - the inservioe training of teao here, 
and (I*) the ourrioulum for the intellectually limited student/ 

The signifioant results pertaining to eaoh heading are listed below* 
The disoussicn portion of the report, whioh follows, foouses on the integration 
of the results into the total eduoational and oareer planning for the student. 

Students and Paren ts 

Vooational evaluation provided students with data that 
allowed them to view themselves realistically. 

, Self-esteem of the student was enhanoed, &inoe vooational 
evaluation was a special servioe available only to them. 

, The students had an opportunity to view the world of work 
from a "hands on" viewpoint rather than the abstraot olass- 
room approach. 

• The performance data revealed in the evaluation reports 
led to enrolling speoial olass students in regular class- 
room subjeots: industrial art, shop, music, eto. 

Vooational evaluation offered the student oonorete, positive 
rewards. He oould be considered for speoifio training in 
sohool, a job, or aotivities that were compatible with his 
ability and interest. 

Personal oonoerns were resolved and answers were found to 
questions such as, "Can I do it? Can I hold a job? What 
job is for me?" 

. 'he students were able to oonsider themselves adults in 
an atmosphere that was positive, non-threatening, and 
encouraging. 

Follow-up one year after the evaluation indicated that 
the student had an understanding of himself and his 
potential. 
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In vooational evaluation competition was minimal - emphasis 
was on individual progress and aohievement. 

Whilo vooational evaluation emphasized individual oapabilities, 
it also oreated an interest and desire to establish oareer 
goals* 

Kales were mostly interested in meohanioal aotivities. 
Females were more interested in olerioal aotivities. 
There was minimal interest in filing and power sewin( * 

Parents approved or vooational evaluation and wanted 
it for their children. 

K)l speoial class students should have the same opportunties 
for training, if they are oapable, as all other students, 

All students were interested in maohines and/or meohanioal 
aotivities. 



Institution 

Mobility offered a uniform (consistent and standardized) 
servioe. 

The speoial student's esteem was raised by offering him 
individualized assessment and educational programming. 

Follow-up oonferenoes foroed the sohool staff to individually 
review eaoh student's progress and plan to fulfill his needs. 

Vooational evaluation demonstrated that the oapabilities 
of the speoial olass student have beea underestimated. 

Vooational evaluation should be available to all students. 

The generalization and stereotypes of the past continue to 
exist today in describing the speoial s cudent and his oapa- 
bilities. 

Faculty members were generally unaware of oapabilities of 
the speoial olass student and how he might apply his ability 
to effeotive functioning. 

Staff Development 
Offered direotion for teaoher training. 
Created opportunities to implement oareer eduoation conoepts. 
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Seminar workshops wore initiated which gave a praotioal 
approaoh to teaoher training. 

Developed an awareness of needs of other students through 
the vehiole of vooational evaluation rsports and their 
suggestions of the types of servioes available* 

Emphasis on oareer eduoation oan be introduced more 
effectively to convince speoial subject teachers of 
the potential of eduoable mentally retarded students. 

Informed the school staff of community resources » Baltimore 
League for Crippled Children and Adults, Rosewood Rehabilitation 
Center, Sinai Hospital Rehabilitation Center, Maryland Rehabili- 
tation Center, etc. where students with speoial needs might be 
served. 

Guidance counselors accepted vooational evaluation as a 
useful tool and asked help in working with EMR students, e.g., 
who should counsel, how to counsel, etc. They did not feel 
oapab.le or prepared to deal with the particular needs and 
concerns of EMR students such as what vocations are avail- 
able, training needed, oommunity centers available, and 
how the student might be integrated within the school. 



Currioulum 

Offered thrust and direction for planning a program for 
content, knowledge, and skill development prior to senior 
high school. 

Suggested the direction and need for revision of the 
elementary ourriculum for the intellectually limited. 

Allowed for the introduction oi the concept of "worker 
traits" into work situations within the olfissroom and 
the school. 

More occupational information is needed throughout the 
entire program - students need to know about occupations 
that are appropriate for them and be aware of their voca- 
tional capabilities . 

Indioated that vooational evaluation is a oatalyst in 
job awareness and vocational training of the student. 

Showed that reinforcement of basic skills is needed 

at all levels of instruction, elementary through secondary. 



DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS OF RESULTS 

In this investigation, the oonoept of mobility when applied to vooational 
evaluation was valid. The impaot of a readily available service suoh as vooa- 
tional evaluation in a large publio sohool system was great. The degree of 
the impaot may not be known for several years j however, the professional staff 
acknowledged the value of vooational evaluation. 

'fliere was no doubt at the outset of the projeot that vooational evaluation 
was suspeot. Until the professional staff had time to review the process of 
vooational evaluation and explore in depth, at all levels, the oonoept, the 
methodology, the teohniques, and the subsequent individualized recommendations 
resulting from the eervioe, there was some obvious negative reaotion to the 
servioe. 

Impaot Upon Students and Staff 

As the mobile unit moved around the county, the tone of the staff toward 
the sohool personnel was one of cooperation and assistance, whioh eventually 
resulted in aoceptanoe of vooational evaluation as (1 ) a oomponent of the 
curriculum and (2) as an instrument for offering a unique, individualized 
servioe to the student. The previous year's evaluees looked forward to the 
arrival of the mobile unit and recognized the staff members imediately when 
the mobile unit arrived at the school. They supported and encouraged the 
present group of evaluees and related to them their experiences during evalu- 
ation. The students, once involved with the "hands on" activities of evaluation, 
and the positive dynamios of the staff, found it diffioult to leave. Many of 
them requested an opportunity to return to the mobile unit after school, on 
weekends, or holidays. 
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The professional staff of the sohool was enoouragcd to hold meetings 
on the mobile unit, to seek out staff members as speakers, to be involved 
with allied professional groups to increase their understanding of vocational 
evaluation and its value to students. It was discovered as the project 
progressed that the majority of the professional staff involved with the 
evaluees had little or no exposure to occupations other than teaohing. 
To expect a teacher to interpret the evaluative reoowraendations and laqpleaent 
them prior to the student beooming involved in a work experience was unreal- 
istic Using their experience acquired during the project, the staff organised 
a training program for teachers in August 1972. This workshop for teachers 
was of three-weeks duration - two weeks of job activity and one week of 
seminar. The teaohers worked at the same jobs or ones similar to those their 
students usually engaged in as an entry level job. Through this training 
program teachers gained an understanding and empathy for the student and his 
situation that previously did not exist. 

The value of vocational evaluation was more closely identified with 
vooational pursuits than with other ourrioula offerings. The vocational 
center and the vooational-technical schools indioated an interest in apply* 
ing vooational evaluation to their activities. In the past the soreening 
of candidates for vooational sohools had been a problem. The sohool adminis- 
tration had requested the advisory servioes of the staff in planning and 
selecting a process whereby a more valid prediction of oooupational potential 
might be reached than was possible through the more traditional methods. 

Opportunity for Students 

The total effect of those efforts had been, in essenoe, to open more , 
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opportunities for the students from the speoial olaeses. If the teaoher 
was more aware of the ability level of a speoial student and would offer 
individual assistance, the student's ohanoee for suooess were greatly 
enhanced. In some instanoee, the regular olass teaoher felt unoomfort- 
able with a speoial olass student in his olassrocm. The frequenoy of 
these negative feelings was reduoed through the efforts of the speoial 
olass teaoher and other professional staff members who used the voca- 
tional evaluation report as a reference in describing student capabilities 
and performance levels to the regular olass teacher. 

Concurrently) with improved teaoher awareness has oome ourrioulum 
revision related to those activities and learning experiences that help 
the student aohieve a degree of independence and allow him to funotion in 
the community as a responsible oitizen. On the primary and intermediate 
levels the ourrioulum was examined to see if modifications oould be made 
in order to reinforce # at regular intervals* the basic skills that all 
students were taught and assumed to retain. The evaluation process indi- 
cated that the assumption of retention was not always oorreot and that 
oounting, telling time, measuring, oolor identification, and other basic 
skills were not retained if not frequently reinforced. The curriculum 
focused on behaviors, and vocational evaluation assessed behavior. Therefore, 
the evaluation report became a teaching tool for teachers as well as a point 
of referenoe in staff development and other training programs for professional 
growth. 

Inpaot Upon Families 

The families of the evaluees were a part of the total project from the 
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beginning, invitations were extended to the students' families to visit 
the mobile unit at every sohool visited, The staff met with P. T, A. groups 
and at speoially oonvened gatherings of parents to explain the projeot and 
the implications of the eervloe for their children. The parents have re- 
ceived this effort with enthusiasm. Their feelings were that a program of 
this type offered (1 ) incentive for the student to remain In sohool, (2) 
individual oouree seleotion in keeping with the student's capabilities, and 
(3) individualized work experiences when the student was ready for them and 
oould gain the most benefit from an exposure to them. In effect, the parents 
became valued allies, since they interpreted, the program as an attempt to 
individualize the ourrioulum for their children, with their special and 
unique needs. 

Impact Upon Community 

I The industrial and business ocmmunity demonstrated interest in the oou- 
oept of evaluation by relying more and more on the recommendations based upon 
the demonstration of the student's performance and behavior during the voca- 
tional evaluation. The job development coordinator h&d a oopy of the vocational 
evaluation report available to him and used it as a reference in matohing the 
student to the job. Since the job development ooordinetor was knowledgeable 
both of the job requirements and of the student's needs, he was in a unique 
position to blend the two so that the employer and the student were both 
satisfied with the arrangement. 

Within each looal sohool, the conference to review the recommendations 
of the vocational evaluation served as an essential vehiole in oommunioating 
the concept of vocational evaluation. The conference brought together a 
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variety of prof essionals who influenced the direo tion of the student • a 
eduoational program. These involved were the student's teaoher(s). The 
guidance oounselor, the sohool nurse* a representative of the school admini- 
stration, the oounselor from the Division of VooationaX Rehabilitation, the 
Job development ooordinator, the Special fcduoation vooational oounselor, the 
pupil personnel worker, and members of the vooational evaluation staff. A 
group of this else with their specialised expertise offered the student a 
type end degree of professional assistance that had unparalleled value. 
Most important, a team of this composition convened at every sohool the 
mobile unit visited during the year. The staff used these team meetings 
as an opportunity to generate an aooeptanoe and understanding of vocational 
evaluation as well as to review individual performance. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE SERVICE UPON THE EDUCATIONAL COMMUNITY 



The projeot attempted to show that a mobile system of vooational evalu* 
atioh was a valid oonoept for the Baltimore County school system* At this 
time, thb results of this effort are tentative* However, sufficient evidenoe 
was at hand to offer direction for the educational program. Although data 
was not available to support all of the conclusions, and some data could not 
be quantified, it was possible to state that a mobile system of vooational 
evaluation, operating in a large school system, provided a unique and valua- 
ble service to both the students and to the eduoational/professional oommunity. 

Educational Program 

y The mobility of the vocational evaluation made possible a service to the 
student that was (1 ) standardized, (2) consistent, and (3) uniform in admini- 
stration, interpretation, and implementation. The process of teaching within 
the special education program took on new meaning for both the student and 
the teacher* The student recognized his own potential and was motivated to 
achieve now that he had a goal and was aware of the supporting services 
available to him* The teacher had a profile of the student from whioh to j 
plan eduoationai experiences* The total educational effort underwent a 
transition from the abstract to the concrete - the student attaohed meaning 
to his efforts and the teacher was aware of the individual strengths and 
weaknesses of the student* The teacher could offer an educational program 
designed to fulfill individual needs. 

An expansion of service to students of the special class was made 
possible by the introduction of tho mobile unit. Vocational evaluation 
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was available to a limited portion of the total population of the speoial 
olass population. Students who reoeived the servioe were olients of the 
Division of Vooational Rehabilitation and it was not feasible from a logistio 
and praotioal (time and distance) standpoint to serve the entire population 
of arty olass. The answer to this dilemma was to deliver the servioe to the 
student. 

The staff of the mobile unit oonduoted meetings prior to the arrival 
of the mobile unit at the high sohools in order to aoqualnt the faoulty with 
the projeot. After the departure of the mobile unit, a review was made of 
the servioes available through the sohool system and the oommunity that might 
benefit the students. Additionally, the supervisors of speoial eduoation 
held individual oonferenoes with the teaohers to review the evaluation reports 
and suggest ways to implement the reoommendations as well as to review the 
teaoher's overall performance. The interaction of the team members at the 
follow-up conferences was of signifioanoe in communicating to the sohool 
faoulty the total speoial eduoation program, the oommunity servioes, and the 
integration of the speoial olass student within the regular curriculum. 
Most important, the attention that the project drew to the capabilities of 
the intellectually limited student was the most beneficial and vital aspect 
of the three-year effort. The image of the student Unproved and his status 
as an individual was enhanced. 

Integrating the Servioe 

When the projeot was initiated, the concept of vooational evaluation was 
an unknown entity to most of the professional community. A seleot few profes- 
sionals had been involved with the evaluation. These were persons with a 
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special interest in the students in the speoial olassj mostly teaohers and 
guidanoe counselors. Of paramount oonoern to the staff was the introduction 
of the concept of vocational evaluation to as many professional personnel 
as possible, using a technique whereby the oonoept of vocational evalu- 
ation was identified with existing school servioes and by indioating how it 
might supplement and expand upon existing data, the school personnel were 
able to identify and assimilate the new servioe into their mode of operation. 
Responsibilities were delegated to the individual members of the team so that, 
in effect accountability for servioe was aohievedj the implementation 
of the n sendaU, f vocational evaluation beoame the individual responsi- 
bility of a particul srsor,. 

The introduction of the servioe brought to x 0 «. >ome inadequacies in 
teacher training. Many teaohers in the seoondary schools offered skill 
training, rather than the integration of previously acquired skills into 
more meaningful pursuits/The speoial class student in senior high school 
needed an educational program that would assist him in becoming functional. 
An awareness of the community, the servioes available, the occupations 
available, and the ability to cope with the problems of everyday living was 
necessary for the speoial olass student to be successful ^nce he left sohool. 
Since the student learns by example, it was assumed that the speoial olass 
teacher could benefit from community exposures similar to those experienced 
by the students. A summer workshop of three weeks duration was arranged in 
which senior high teaohers were plaoed into jobs like those of the students. 
For two weeks the teachers rotated between three work experiences} the third 
week they devoted to a seminar where job specifications, tolerances, trans- 
portation, etc. were discussed and recorded. These data were compiled into 
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an organized form and distributed to all seoondary teaohers to be ueed as a 
referenoe. The thrust of the workshop was to involve the teaohers with work 
experiences, to expand their knowledge of jobs, and allow them to gain an 
awareness of the possible job duties that a Job title may or nay not imply. 

As the term of the project oame to an end, it was obvious to those allied 
with the servioe of vocational evaluation that the concept was gaining in 
aooeptanoe, not only at the level of the local sohool but also at the admini- 
strative level of the oentral offioe. Inquiries regarding the utilisation 
of the servioe with varying population groups were reoeived with increasing 
frequency. The staff maintained a sohedule of publio contact whereby an 
attempt was made to discuss the ooncept and servioe of vocational evaluation 
as often as possible. A member of the staff visited every senior high sohool 
that the mobile unit served, every Junior high sohool that fed to a served 
senior high sohool, to all area principals' meetings, to P. T, A.'s when 
invited, to faoulty meetings when invited, to teaohers' meetings called by 
the supervisor, and at state gatherings sponsored by the Division of Vooa- 
tional-Technioal.Eduoation for the specific purpose of having several school 
systems of the state accept and expand the ooncept and service of vooational 
evaluation. The State Department of Education attempted to bring together 
representatives of the professional disciplines of guidance, administration, 
special eduoation, pupil services, etc., at least once a year to discuss 
the progress of the service of vocational evaluation and review with the 
responsible parties within each of the counties served the merits of the 
servioe, the implications of it and how it might be utilized advantageously 
with additional population groups - adult education students, Vocational 
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Rehabilitation clients, and candidates being soreened for vooutional training 



programs. 



The results of the projeot may be generalized as follows i 

1 V The student saw, and was aware of a broad spectrum of Jobs. This 
was in contract to the traditional method of job selection, namely, 
the parents' pattern of employment* 

2. There was a certain prestige offered the student by availing him- 
self to the service. Vocational evaluation was a unique service 
available to a select few students* They reoeived personal in- 
structions and, in return, received an educational prescription 
attuned to their individual needs. 

3« The service integrated the student into the school and community. 

The follow-up conference was the vehicle by which those vital faculty 
members were drawn together to disouss the potential of each student 
evaluated. This opportunity afforded the staff the privilege of 
exposing the positive qualities and potential of a relatively small 
segment of the population who were considered "different" yet possessed 
untapped potential. 

k. The service and reports offered constant reinforcement to the school 
faculty and the professional community information regarding the 
capabilities of the students and the educational programs that were 
appropriate for them. Information of this type, readily available, 
generated an interest in the welfare of the intellectually limited 
student to the point that he was considered for admission to regular 
classes, vocational training programs, school shops, home economics 
classes, and other educational activities that would not necessarily 
have been open to him otherwise. 

The service, operating in most of the senior high schools of the 
county, offered the Office of Special Education an opportunity to 
discuss and make available other services that might benefit students 
in regular classes. Again, the follow-up conference was the vehicle 
whereby discussion was generated and the school faculty was made 
aware of the various services available in addition to those usually 
associated with the special olass, i.e., language, communication, 
behavior and learning, and physical disabilities. 

6. The student's concept of space was expanded as a result of partici- 
pation in the project. He began to think in terms of areas and 
activities beyond his neighborhood and his school. The exposure 
to activities and situations different from those he was accustomed 
to generated an awareness of the community that he was not conscious 
of before. His thinking moved from the neighborhood, the school 
community, the local region, and the county to the metropolitan 
area and a broader area that might encompass one or several states. 
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The servioe also provided a continuity of aduoational programming. 
We are living ill a mobile society in union people frequently change 
jobs, communities, and sohools. The vocational evaluation report , 
traveling with the student to his new school, offered the hew teacher 
an assessment of the student's present level of functioning and 
gave direotion that would enable the student to achieve a degree of 
suooess that he might not reaoh if his changes Of residenoe were 
frequent and he Was without benefit of a servioe of this type* 

Th! f!£f\ff! 0 J? eduoation program, benefited from the projeot. 
US ml aJSu^J proJeot ******* standardization, consistency* 
SttWSS^^S 1 ^^^ rmm» m interpretation oY 
it^tt Jjjaonatrated the strengths and weaknesses of the program. 
hlS ffi&tl r f"' 8 ^ analysis of the program, K - 12, hal 
aJT«^i«Ifhri training of teachers was more pragmatic 

^ou^^nL?h fl 5 e i aUon : hip ft* 1 ? thft 80h001 wd community 
♦Jf^lELff* 101 * 8 had been . •***n*thenedj oooperation between 
«JJiir al / rofe ? aionftl 41«blplinw within the school had been 
expanded and supplemented by the utilization of the servioe. 

The integration of the oonoept of vocational evaluation and oareer 
development was a real possibility. As the utilization of vocational 
evaluation proceeded throughout the sohool system, it beoame evident 
that the use of evaluative teohniques was appropriate and could be 
implemented within the framework of the oareer development model. 

Within Baltimore County, additional vocational evaluation servioes 
are now available as & direct result of the mobile unit. (1) The 
Turner Occupational Training Center, a facility designed primarily 
for trainable youth who demonstrate a potential for independent 
aotivity, uses vooational evaluation and personal/work adjustment 
servioes as integral components of the program. (2) The Western 
Vooational -Technical Center will InoorpoVate a packaged system 
(commercially available) of vooational evaluation as a oomponent 
of their Career Resource Center. The Center will inolude evalu- 
ation, a resource lab, and guidance and health services in one 
looation, primarily for the use of students who are considering 
the high sohool as a training site to supplement their senior 
high sohool program. (3) In response to a similar need, 
vooational evaluation will be incorporated into a total sohool 
program in the Eastern Vooational-Teohnioal High Sohool. 

The projeot was planned and submitted approximately two years prior 
to approval. IXiring the interim, the national eoonomy began to 
expand and inflation negated many of the oost faotors shown in the 
original projeot proposal. An appeal was allowed and a ten percent 
inorease was applied to the original oost estimates. The allowed 
inorease was helpful but it was not enough to cover the acouraulated 
oost inoreases (salaries and software) for the duration of the 
projeot. The Federal government granted only that amount requested 
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in the original proposal* plus ten percent ($8t,81*0)j it 
appeared that the project would operate at a defioit. The 
situation was presented to the Superintendent of Instruction 
and the Budget Officer of the Board of Education. Provisions 
were made to supplement the Federal funds with oounty funds 
during the second and third years of the project, The facilities 
of the Board of Education were used extensively during the 
three-year period/ County services were rendered to move the 
mobile unit * maintain the mobile unit (exterior and interior), 
provide electrical service, repair and replace vires, wheels, 
drums, etc., provide office space, equipment, furnishings and 
telephone servio e to the mobile unit staff , and maintain many 
other services that required the efforts of various offices 
within the Board of Education, 

12. The Board of Education determined that the servioe of vocational 
evaluation was an integral part of the educational program. It 
elected to retain the service and oontinue to make it available 
to those who might benefit from it. 

13, An obvious need for trained evaluators emerged. Meetings of 
^valuators (VEWAA and school centered) are held at least semi- 
annually. The purpose of these professional meetings is to 
discuss topics of mutual interest and coordinate these efforts 
to establish cooperation among similar units of evaluation. 

It became apparent in Maryland, that a training program for 
evaluators was needed* There is no uniformity of training 
or experience among the evaluators/ AH have had some type 
of training, all have had seme experience that might be related 
to their present occupation, but none have been exposed to a 
formal educational program that is -directly associated with 
evaluation. With the expansion and availability of vocational 
evaluation in Maryland, a formal program of training is urgently 
needed • 



1l4 # From the exposure to the service of vocational evaluation and 

from a working knowledge of the recommendations and their subsequent 
Implementation, the staff observed that more and more eduoators 
are indicating a need for the service to be made available to all 
students who request it, not just those who are considered to 
have special needs. I 

1£. The plans and prototype of the Baltimore County mobile unit has 
provided the impetus for similar evaluation units throughout the 
state. The State Department of Education, Vocational -Teohnical 
Division, offered teohnical and financial assistance to other 
counties within the stat*, and three similar units were made 
operational during the 1??0-?1 sohool year. Basically, the mobile 
units are forty feet long, ten feet wide and house the TOWER tystem. 
Prom this introduction of vocational evaluation within Maryland, the 
service grew to include several permanent sites within sohools, and 
is available at all the state hospitals, juvenile service facilities 
and in many private agenoies. 
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SUMMARY 



Vocational evaluation filled a v^id that traditionally existed in 
eduoational programs to serve tfce mentally limited student. It was an 
objeotive assessment of work behavior and oareer potential. It removed 
the student from the abstract' atmosphere of the classroom and placed him 
in a reality-oriented setting of a work environment. This environment 
caused the student to perform. He saw tools, machines, and equipment 
that he wanted to handle, use and perform with, Onoe he was stimulated 
and guided, his performance could be measured. The measurements of perform- 
ance were oonveyed to the professional staff of the sohool in functional 
terms so that the student was enoouraged to develop his unique potential. 

Within the Baltimore County sohool system, mobility was the key to 
serving a segment of the total population that needed specialized assist- 
ance. In order to assist a student, his needs must first be understood. 
Vocational evaluation revealed the student's vocational strengths and 
weaknesses. The recommendations were such that the student could be 
adequately served so that he functioned more independently in sooiety. 
More important, mobility of evaluation offered an assessment of the curri- 
culum and of staff development needs. Mobility offered a continuity of 
programming and oommunioation. The professional oommunity was drawn 
together as a total unit in serving the student as a result of the oonferenoe, 
bringing many disciplines together for a o oration purpose. 

For the community outside the sohool, the factor of mobility plaoed 
the service before the public in surroundings that were familiar to them. 
Sinoe evaluation offered individualized service, the oommunity saw the publio 
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schools as attempting to serve the individual student aooording to his needs* 
The business seotor viewed the oonoept of v^aational evaluation as a benefioial 
servloe to then booause they wsre appraised of a prospective employee "s 
qualifications as a worker before they hired hinu The trial and error 
placement was minimized. 

This project has proved benefioial not only to the students but to the 
professional staff of the school community as well as the business and 
industrial seotor of Baltimore oounty. 
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The description of the educational program is wore fully disoussed in the 
following publications t 

& Ouide for the Seoondary Program for Classes for the Eduoable Mentally Retarded . 
SfceoioVEduoation Department, Board of Education of Baltimore County, Maryland 

(Developed under the direotion of Miss Edna T, Warwiok in a swaner workshop 
by teaohers in the secondary program, Summor, 196lt») 

4 Supplement to A Ouide for the Seoondary Program for Classes for the Eduoable 
Mentally Retarded, Junior High School, SpeoialEduoauon Department, Board 
of Education of Baltimore County, Maryland » 1968 
(Also developed under the direotion of Miss Edna T. Warwiok in a summer 
workshop by teaohers in the Junior High School program. ) 

An E ducational Vocational Rehabilitation Program for Handicapp ed Pupils . 
(Federally and State approved project.) "* 
Dr. Davis developed this description of the program now in operation. 

The Community Work-Study Pre gram . Speoial Education Department, Board of 
Eduoation of Baltimore County, Maryland i 1967 
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A P P E N D I X 



Descriptions 
Charaoterietios 
Work Samples 
Forms 
Follow up 



JOB DESCRIPTIONS 



2M Sb3 Qi &l Eduoation Teaoher 

The special education teacher must observe the individual differences 
and uee these differences to promote the highest development of the individual 
pupil. The teaoher's oreative ideas and innovations to the ourrioulum are 
essential if the daily classroom instruction is to help the pupils meet the 
challenge and problems facing them in their educational experience i Thorough 
and complete records of the pupils are essential if accurate reporting and 
evaluation of the program is to be maintained* 

The Job Development Coordinator 

The job development coordinator has three responsibilities in the Community 
Centered Work Experience Program. The primary responsibility is to coordinate 
the activities of special education pupils actually engaged in community-centered 
work experience programs. A secondary responsibility is to coordinate resources 
of community agenoies which are concerned with pupil work experience programs. 
Finally; the job development coordinator must identify potential work experi- 
ence opportunities in the community and oommunioate information about these 
to the special education teacher and pupils. 

The Pupil Personnel Worker 

The pupil personnel worker assists school personnel in studying specific 
cases on a broader scale through knowledge of and oon tacts with the home; 
community^ and other scnools. The pupil personnel workers serves as direct 
liaison between the hor.e and many community resource agencies as the result 
of team interaction. 



Th e School Counselor 

The school oounselor reviews and presents comprehensive school information 
including observations vased upon counseling contacts on all appropriate oases. 
The counselor presents information and observations relative to cases being 
presented by other members of a team and works on a counseling basis with 
selected students who are scheduled for team conference. 



The 



School Nu rs e x 



The school Bnrse assists si 
meet the health neods of students 



f f members in adapting the sohool program to 
Appraises and reports on the health status 
of students by screening test results as well as the health of the family unit. 
The school nurse serves as liaison between sohool and community health agenoies 
and the medical profession; updates and obtains pertinent health data and 
interprets findings and recommendations to faculty and other administrative 
personnel. 

The Sohool Psychologist 

The school psyohologist determines the adequacy of information from which 
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reasonable oonolueions oan be drawn regarding the psyohologioal well being of 
the students t the sohool psyohologist evaluates the usefulness of and the 
need for psyohologioal testing. Olarifles and interprets psyohologioal data . 
and appraises the team of progress and/or regression of students under his 
direotton who are reoeiving therapy, counseling, and other modifioations of 
behavior* 

The Vooational Sbeolal Eduoatlon Counselor 

The vooational speoial eduoatlon oounselor works oooperatively with 
vooational-tcohnioal, regular subjects teachers, and guldanoe oounselors to 
aid In programing for speoial eduoatlon students, supplies Job information 
to speoial olass teachers, i#e*V Job speoifioations for Job profiles, works 
with in-sohool work experience program as a consultant, acts as liaison 
with the vooational technical high schools and o enters and the Department 
of Speoial Eduoatlon, and interprets speoial eduoatlon vocational eduoatlon 
programs (ourrloulum and work experiences) to the oommunity and related 
agencies* 

The vooational evaluator develops and direots all vooational evaluations, 
gathers data from all souroeo concerning olients and distributes written reports 
to all indicated sources* The vocational evaluator must keep abreast of new 
innovations in the labor market, in the community, and in the oountry, and 
must originate conferences with olients, parents, sohool personnel and anolUary 
servioes. 

The Vooational Rehabilitation Counselor 

The vocational rehabilitation oounselor works with the job development 
coordinator and other speoial education personnel In developing a comprehensive 
and coordinated program whioh will enable all elibible students to benefit to 
the fullest extent from the rehabilitation servioes offered by the state* 
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Office of Speoial Eduoation 
Board of Eduoation of Baltimore County 
Towson, Maryland 



Program for Children with Intellectual limitations 
.,* An Overview •» 



Placement Prooedures t 

1* Referrals are made from the home sohool to the Of floe of 
Speoial Eduoatloni This la 'done as a result of disoussion at a 
team conference. i 

2* Criteria i 

a. I»Q, range between $0 - .1$ as measured on an Individual 
test administered by a sohool or private psychologist* 

b. Written permission has been obtained ai'ter a conference 
has been held with the parents by the principal or his 
designate* 

Placement Opportunities ! 

1* Programs are available for these children, from primary through 

senior high school* 

Primary Age 6-9 

Intermediate Age 10-12' 

Junior High Age 13 - l£ 

Senior High /ge 16 - Id 

2* The size of classes 1st 

Primary - 10 students 
Intermediate - 1$ students 
Seoondary - 20 students 

3* If the home school does not have a program, assignment is 

made in a nearby program. Special transportation is provided by the 

county. 
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Curriculum 

the program emphasis is placed on preparation for independence 
in society and the working world* Developmental programs in baeio 
skills are emphasized in the elementary program with emphasis on 
individual needs. As the child develops reading! computational > and 
other communication skills i life like concepts are introduced so that 
basic school skills are translated into use in life like settings* 

Preparation for a oareer is started early in the school years 
but with heavier emphasis in the secondary program* In the Junior 
high school, Job clusters are explored and Job analyses are written 
that are realistic to the students • In-schooi work experiences are 
provided so that the student can better realize his interests and 
abilities* In the 10th grade, the students receive a vocational 
evaluation, followed by the Community Work Experience Programs in s ,he 
11th and 12th years* 

Program Innovation s 

The history of this program is short compared to public education 
in the United jStates* In this brief time, programs have gone through 
many changes* Twenty years ago in the United States, many intellec- 
tually limited children were still isolated in homes away from society 
and schools were starting "isolation booth" program separate from the 
regular school* Today, the intellectually limited individual is mingling 
in society and has a role in the working world* Schools are attempting 
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to integrate these students in total sohool programs based on the 
individual abilities. Employers are hiring those people for their 
work potential and not for the humantarian approaoh of hiring the 
handioapped. 

At the present timo, Special Education programs through the country 
are spearheading Career Education programs and facilities that are needed 
for a larger segment of our population. This has been implemented by 
government funding designated for the handioapped. Baltimore County 
continues to provide a program for these students that has for years been 
considered one of the outstanding programs in the country. 
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VOCATIONAL EVALUATION PROGRAM 



Statement of Purposes and Procedures 

RATIONALE t 

The total effort of vocational evaluation attempts to reveal what the student 
has done in the past, what he can do now, and what he has the potential for doing 
in the future. All aspects of the total student are oonsideredj hie family, his 
eduoation, hie medioal background, and his soolal experiences. 

The evaluation is an individual assessment based on a flexible e tincture in 
ooneideration of individual needs. It offers an exposure to work situations, 
whereby the student becomes* aware of himself as a worker and of jobs as he performs 
specific oooupational tasks. 

The student with intellectual limitations needs positive, oonorete examples 
of work activities. These activities must be meaningful to him and he must be 
able to relate the activities to familiar everyday encounters, ly using aotual 
work samples in a simulated employment environment, the student. 1 s perfoimanoe 
can be measured, ,The work situations and families of oooupations incorporated 
within this system aro those in whioh the student with intclleotual limitations 
has met with occupational suooess. 

From past experience, students have lost jobs, not due td*laok of skill, 
rather, due to poorly developed interpersonal skills. Therefore, students aro 
rated on both work and personality oharaoterlstios. This data is vital to the 
helping oommunity in preparing a student for employment. The effort of the 
sohool staff and the surrogate employer aro fooused on developing a positive 
work attitude and oh fostering appropriate work habits. 

The assessment is dynamic and ongoing. Therefore* as a oomponent of a 
ourriculum, it oan provide direotion for the student, the sohool staff, and 
those members of the helping community who ore needed to assist the student in 
becoming functional as a worker and o. oitizon, 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF BALTIMORE COUNTY 
T0W5CN, MARYLAND 21201* 



Vocational Evaluation Program 



OBJECTIVE; The assessment of career potential and work behavior* 

POPULATION? 10th grade students in the special classes for the intellectually 
limited, 

PROCEDURES: 1 • Psychometric s 

a« Standardized tests 

Picture Interest Inventory 
Crawford Snail Parts Dexterity Test 
Bennett Hand Tool Test 
Revised Beta Examination 

b. Basic Skills 

Business arithmetic 
Change making 
Color identification 
Counting ability 
Job application 
Lettering 

Measuring \ 
Size discrimination 
Tool knowledge 
Telephone directory 

2 4 Work Samples * 

Assembly work 

Sorting and stapling 

Nut, washer and bolt assembly 

Clerical work 

Adding maohins 
Calculator 
Cash register 
Checking & coding 
Duplicator 

Filing - alphabetical, chronologic & ocde 

Mail clerk - departmental, zip, folding, inserting, 

opening, dating, sealing, and postal so ale 

Sales book 
Stock olerk 
Typing 



The work samples employed arfc based upon samples taken from the TOWER System, other 
facilities offering vocational evaluation, and from actual job opportunities that 
are available to intellectually limited students. 
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Shop work 

Drill press 

Pattern layout, use of power machinery 
Eleotronios 

Assembly, sorting resistors, sorting wires, code 
identification, oable harness, in'jpeotion, soldering, 
use of test meter 

Electrician 1 s helper 

Rat- tail splice, basic wiring 

Power sewing 

Mechanical work 
Lock 

Lawn mcwor assembly 
6-oylinder motor (automobile) 
Gapping spark plugs t 
Use of manual 

Structural trades 
Brioklaying 

Carpentry - Sanding block, tie raok, bird house, wall shelf 

Service vork 
Custodial 

Food service - Table sotting, stacking dishes, measuring 
solids and liquids, following a recipe 

Nurse's aide - Use of a thermometer, taking a pulse, use 
of patient chart, interest questionnaire 

Cosmetology - Use of rollers, brash, comb, styling hair 

Waiter/waitress 

Service station attendant 

*he entire TOWER System is available and is utilized as the individual demonstrates 
potential in a specific occupational area* 

3. Critical Observations 

(See attached sheets listing personality characteristics and 
work characteristics,) 

U* sports 

The reports focuses on areas that will enhance the student's 
chancos for succoss as a potential worker and citizen* 

Structured work experience 

in-sohool 

community centered 
Vocational training 
Remedial instructional programs 
Adjustment services 

work 

Personal „ 0 



Ancillary services 
medical 

social services 

psychological 

counseling 

Occupational recommendations are bases on entry level 
activities within specif io families of occupations 
that include t\ broad range of job alternatives. 
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INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 330 STUDENTS VOCATIONALLY EVALUATED 
DURING THE THREE YEAR TERM OF THE PROJECT. 



SET 


Hale 




211 


Female 




119 










RAGE 


Slack 




to 




unentai 




i 
i 




otner 




U 




Range 


15-3 to 15 - 11 






Mean 


16-9 " 




AGE 


At time of 


15-3 to 15-11 


2$ 




Evaluation 


16-0 " 16-11 


220 






17-0 1f 1 ? - 11 


69 






18-0 lf 18-11 


13 






19-0 ,r 19-8 


3 






Vision 


27 


HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 


Hearing 


20 






Sjpeech 


23 


122 students had one or 


Orthopedic 


17 


more disabilities in 


Emotional 


13 


addition 


to mental 


Neurological 


3 


retardation 


Epileptic 


15 






Dental 


2 






Other 


27 






(allergy, diabetes, 








respiratory, obesity) 




The recommendations resulting from the vocational evalua 


tion indicated 


that students night benefit from the following services: 




In-school work experiences 




$3% 


Community centered work experiences 


23% 


Vocational training 




31% 


Full or part time enployment 




Oct 


Personal or work adjustment training 


h3% 


Basic Education 




$3% 


Regular education 




21$ 


Medical Services 




23% 


Social Services 




3% 


Psychological Services 




35% 


Counseling Services 




U9f, 


Reevaluation at a later time 




21 £ 
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Prior to being vocationally evalus 
an interest in we or more of the 


ited, the students expressed 
following vocations x 


Mechanical 


66 


Clerical 


*8 


Carpenter 


U9 


Service Worker 


26 


Electrician 


19 


Cosmetologist 


7 


Food Service Worker 


7 


Drill Press Operator 


6 


Auto Mechanic's Helper 


$ 


Jewelry Manufacturing 


$ 


Nurse's Aide 


$ 


Professional Athlete 




Custodial Worker 


h 


Sales Work 


h 


Bricklayer 


3 


Beefy and Fender Repairman 


3 


Child Care Worker 


3 


Construction Worker 


3 


Cashier 


3 


Computer Operator 


3 


Stock Clerk 


3 


Power Sewing Machine Operator 


3 


38 additional choices not shown trere selected by 1 or 2 evaluees. 
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WORK SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 

I# Assembly Tasks 

Two basic assembly tasks are utilized, a sorting and stapling task and a 
nut, washer and bolt assembly. 

A. Sorting and stapling ? The student places one large and two small 
screws into each of 1 75 envelopes and then staples them closed 
while being timed. 

B. Nut j washer and bolt assembly t In this test, the student has to 
perform at a higher rate or speed when making the required assemblies 

which consist of one bolt, one lock washer and a second , nut. His 
potential for placement in various types of small assembly and 
packing positions can be assessed through the utilization of these 
particular tasks. 

II. Clerical Samples 

The clerical segment consists of 13 basic work samples which measures one's 
aptitude and potential for performing various types of clerical work. 

A. Addinp machine : This is a TCWER System work sample in which the 
student has to work with multiple digit numbers, operate an adding 
machine, and complete a bookkeeping sheet accurately and rapidly. 
It relates to many clerical positions in industry. 

B. Calculator : The student is asked to perform four types of mathe- 
matical operations on a Singer-Friden 1115 electronic calculator - 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, following 
the formulae provided. 
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C. Cash register t In this sample, the student is asked to operate 
a standard oash register accurately, compute the oost of a food 
order with the aid of price splitting and sales tax o harts, 
discriminate between taxable and non-taxable items and make 
oorrect change. 

D* Checking s This is a sample designed to measure the student's 
ability to check and compare columns of figures and names with 
another list to determine whether or not errors exist. 

E. Coding : The student is askid to learn simple number and letter 
codes and apply these to columns of names, using the appropriate 
code. 

F. Filing : The student is required to complete three types of filing, 
alphabetical, chronological, and code filingj a total of 900 3" x 5 
index jardo, 300 of each type. 

0. Alphabetical folder filing : This is a more sophisticated alpha* 
betioal filing task in which the student has to file 100 folders 
containing many of the rules of filing such as hyphenated names, 
abbreviations, etc. 

H. Mail clerk : The evaluee has to perform six separate tasks in 
this sample, opening mail, date stamping, folding and inserting 
mail, sealing mail, sorting by departments and zip code, 
weighing mail, and using a postage scale. 

!• Payroll s This is a TOWER System sample in which the student is 
required to prepare a relatively simple payroll record. One 
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determines the number of hours worked by each employee during the 
course of a week and oomputes the salary acoording to the hourly 
rate of pay. 

J. Sales books ; This is a TOWER System task in whioh the evaluee 
has to make out multiple copy sales slips similar to those used 
in department stores, using a sales tax chart to compute the tax. 

K. Stock olerk : The student is asked to fill an order following a 
written order form, take inventory, using a standard form, weigh 
various items and shelve stock. 

L. T yping ; This sample is designed to measure a person's potential 
to learn manual touch typing. The student is given a minimum of 
one day of practice and is tested on three three-minute trials, 
and types designated material. 

K, Te lephone directory ; The purpose of this task is to measure the 
student's ability to use a telephone director/. He is asked to 
look up 2$ names and record the telephone numbers on a work sheet. 

Service Samples 

A a. C osmetology ; This task is designed to measure a student's interest 
and aptitude in personal service types of work. One is required 
to produce a particular hair style following a printed design 
and create an original one using the tools of the trade such as 
brush, comb, rollers, etc. 

B. Food service Three main samples are used in the food service 
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area j table setting, stacking dishes and measuring solids and 
liquids following a recipe. In the table setting sample, the 
student is asked to set a table following a specific pattern, 
using knives, forks, spoons, etc. In the second part, the 
student stacks dishes in a dish rack as rapidly as possible. 
In the last part, the student has to read * recipe and measure 
specific amounts of solid and liquid ingredients using standard 
measuring devices such as measuring cups, measuring spoons, etc. 

C. Janitorial ; The student is asked to perform basic custodial duties 
such as sweeping and vacuuming the trailer, emptying trash con- 
tainers, and waxing table tops. 

D. Nurse 1 s aide : In this series of tasks the student has to complete 
an interest questionnaire, read an aotual thermometer, take a 
patient •a pulse and complete a patient chart. The student's 
ability to relate and oonmunicate with people is also assessed 
through observation. 

E« Service station attendant s There are two basic parts to this sample. 
In the first, the student has to complete a credit card for,n 
properly, copying specific information from a printed sheet. 
He then uses a standard imprinter to record the information in 
the upper part of the form* In the second segment, the student 
has to use a tire pressure gauge, bettery tester, and anti -freeze 
tester in an actual automobile. 

Ft Waiter/waitress: This sample involves taking orders directly from 
a customer, completing sales checks accurately, and using a sales 
rn ^ tax chart. The students ability to communicate with and relate 
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to people is observed* 



IV* Manipulative Tasks 

There are a total of 13 separate samples in this area. 

A. Bricklaying ; In this sample the student lays bricks according 
to several specified patterns; a standard running bond and a 
Flemish bond, and he has to lay a comer. 

B. Carpentry : The carpentry ares ar* sub-divided into four separate 
samples and the student gradually progresses from a simple task 
to more ecrcplex ones. The four sables are making a sanding 
block, a tie rack, a bird house and a leaf wall shelf. The 
student uses diagrams and all essential tools including hand 

and power tools. Two types of wood are used; pine and plywood. 

C. Drill Press i In this sample the student has to lay out two patterns 
on plywood sheets following a diagram and then drill them accurately 
and precisely using a standard drill press. 

D. Electronics ? This segment consists of seven separate work samples, 
resistor sorting, wire sorting, coding, laying a cable harness, 
inspection, soldering terminals, making a rat-tail splice, and 
completing wiring of a terminal box. 

Resistors j In the resistor sorting task, the student has 
to sort 100 nulti -color resistors of 10 different color 
combinations into bins. 

Sorting wires : This a standardized TOWER System task in 
which one has to identify 10 wires and color code them. 
Cable harness : In this TOWER System task the student has 
to run a small cable harness of 10 solid color wires follow- 
d ing a diagram. 
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Inspection * In this TOWER System task, one has to complete 
a cable inspection, i.e., inspect his am work on the oable 
harness for errors. 

Soldering : The student has to solder 2h wires to standard 
terminals with a soldering iron* 

Rat-tail splice ; The student makes a simple splice follow* 
ing certain measurements and using 18 gauge wire* 
Terminal box : The student is asked to cut, strip, and attach 
20 wires to the screws on a terminal box using basic electri- 
cian^ tools such a^ needle nose pliers, stripper and cutter. 

Mechanical Tasks 

The mechanical phase consists of six basic samples; lock, electric motor, 
lawn mower, 6-cylinde? automobile engine, spark plug gapping and using 
a service repair manual. 

A. Lock: The student disassembles and reassembles a standard house 
lock using a screwdriver. 

B» El ec trio motor : The student assembles and disassembles a small 
electric motor following a simple diagram. 

C. Lawn mow er: The student is required to disassemble and reassemble 
this more complex motor using a diagram and ordinary mechanics' 
tools. 

D. 6-cylinder automobile engine : In this more sophisticated task, 
the student disassembles and reassembles a standard 6-oylinder 
automobile engine following minimal instructions and using a 
wider variety of mechanics' tools. 

E. Spark plugs : The student makes six different gaps following 
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an instruction sheet and using a standard gapping tool. 

Manual ; In this sample the student is asked to read a service 
station manual and use various charts to locate and read specific 
information about different models of automobiles. 
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WORK CHARACTERISTICS ;. .-/- V '.' . 

NAME . ■ ' ,- ■ . ; j \ : : ' : SCHOOL . PATE 

(Cheok the ones that apply) 
]» Ability to analyze and reason. Can reason Cannot reason ; 

2» Attention span and work toleranoe. Nearly always completes tasks 

Coapletes at least one-half of the tasks Several None 

3« Cleans up work area. Nearly always at least one-half of the 

tim e occasionally neve r 

k* Cooperation . Cooperates nearly always at least one -half of 

the tim e neve r, 
£. Dependability . Is nearly always dependable at least one -half 

of the time occasionally never 

6. Enthusiasm. Is nearly always enthusiastic at least one-half 
of the time occasionally neve r 

7. Flexibility . (Willingness to try new tasks). Nearly always flexible 
at least one-half of the time neve r 

8. Grooming. Nearly always well groomedh ■ ; at least one-half of 
the time never 

9* Initiates own tasks . Nearly always at least one-half of the 

tim e occasionally never 

10. Haturity . (in relation to group) Above average A verage 

Below average Not at all matur e. 

11* Neatness. Nearly always neat Neat at least one-half of the 

time occasionally neve r 

12. Perseveranoe . Perseveres almost always at least one-half of 

the tim e occasionally, never 




WORK CHARACTERISTICS 

13* Punctuality . Usually punotual at least one-half of the 

1 b» Quality of work * Above average Average 

1 £. Reaotion to frustraticr* and stress . (When tilings are not going well ) 
Stops working Substantial change in produoti^ small 
decrease in production no deorease not applicable 

16 « Returns from breaks (without being reminded) Nearly always 
at least one-half of the tim e occasionally never 

1 7. Safety instructions . (Follows them) Always at least one-half of 
the time occasionall y never 

18. Seeks help. Nearly always at least one-half of the time 

occasionally never 

19. Supervision. Nearly always needs supervision one-half of 
the time never speolfy 

20. Thoroughness. Nearly always thorough one-half of the time 
occasionally never 

21 • Verbal ins tructions. Nearly always retains and follows verbal 

instructions occasionally never 

22. Work attitude. Is nearly always positive positive at least 

one-half of the time occasionally never 

23* Work improvement with experience. Improves rapidly . Improves 

at a fairly rapid rate_ m iwproves slowly but graduall y 

shows little improvement 
2h. Work speed. Always rapid acceptable at least one-half of 

the time occasionally not acceptable. 
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WORK CHARACTERISTICS 

Written instruo tions . Can follow them., oannot follow 

26. Emotional stability . Oood fair Poor - 

af aotorv 

27. Self-oonfldence and self-oonoept . Excessive . adequate 

inadequate . • 
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PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 
NAME_ SCHOOL DATE 

1 . Is* well motivate d Is poorly Motivated ♦ 

2. Relates well to peers t Occasionally relates to peers ♦ 
Do&s not relate or interact , • 

3* Relates well to authority figures Relates occasionally # 

Does not relate or interact at all 
lit Relates best to men wome n both sexes equally well » 

£♦ Works best with others alone 

6, Does not need encouragement » Needs support and encouragement 
occasionally ^ Needs support and encouragement continuously . 

7, Is methodical^ i . Is hasty and impulsive , 

8, Has good social skills Has poor social skills > 
9* Is well oriented Is disoriented 

10. Is hyperactive^ Is somewhat hyperactive Is emotion 

ally stable . 

11. Can identity vocational goals _ , Cannot identify vocational direction 

and goals • Has unrealistic vocational goals . 

12* Exhibits appropriate behavior and reactions according to the demands of 
a situation * Behavior is inappropriate . 

13. Works best on precise tasks which allw little deviation from the 

standards^ # Works best on tasks where a margin of error is 

allowable^ . Works best in repetitive situations where judgement and 

reasoning are not neoessar y . 

Works best in routine situations where some reasoning ability is 
• necessary . 
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BACKOROOND INFORMATION 
Date 



Identifying Data 



t (Last) 
Address 



(First J 



JSohool, 



Tel. 



(Street) (City J (State) (Zip) 

Date of Birth Age Sex Race 



Family Members artd Statue 



Name 


Age 


Relation 


Occupation 


Wages 


Education 


Marital 
Status 


























. r . i, ■ 
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Public Assistance! OA A, 

OPAE Foster Care_ 

Time on Publio Assistanc e _ 
Family Pension j Yes 



Source of Support 
APTD OPA 



PANB 



AFD 



No 



Combinations and Types 
_Caseworker 

Amount Source 



Tel. 



Other family income and types 



:RIC 
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Education 



2 



J* 



NAME OF SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


GRADE 
COilPLETED 


COURSE 


FROM 





















































Other training (type) D ates 

Location School ( s ) 

Employment History 



?job 


" NAlffi AKD ADDRESS' 
OF EMPLOYER 


" dat: 

FROIi 


IS 


WEEKLY 
WAGE 


DUTIES 


REASON FOR 
LEAVING 








































i 
1 




* 










1 .. 




















I r Qdical History 



Primary Disability or diagnosis^ 

Origin or etiolog y 

Date of onset 



Secondary disability or diagnosis^ 
Origin or etiology 
Date of onset 



E RXC ot **er °b lems (describe ) ^ 



it 



HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS AND TREATMENT 



Hospital or olinic 


Address 


Condition treated 


Dates 




















1 M > ~ ill ■!■ Ml 








i, ■ i ■ , 































Family Physician^ 
Specialise 



Address 



Tel.: 



^Special ty w 



Address 



Current Medication or treatment 



Judical Insurance (type)^ 
'skills: Typing (WPM) 



Oth< Pertinent Data 



Lip Reading^ 
Agencies known tot \ 



Office Machine, 
Other 



Stated Vocational Qoal 



Hobbies or Special Interest, 



Travel Ability: Public Transportation 

Dependent on Family 
Driver's License 

Other : , 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 
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VOCATIONAL TRYOUTS 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



BATE 



Please oheok the type of work you would like to try during the next week. You 
may oheok as many as you wish. 



ADD1NO MACHINE 
CARPENTRY 
CASHIER 
COSMETOLOGY - 
CUSTODIAL 
DRILL PRESS - 
ELECTRICITY * 
OFFICE FILING 
FLOWER ARRANGING 
JEWELRY 
MAIL SORTING 
MECHANICAL - 
NURSE'S AIDE- 
SEWING 

STOCK CLERK - 
SERVICE STATION ATTENDANT 
TYPING 



- Using wood, tools, and following a pattern to 
make a sanding block, stool, and tie rack. 

Working with hair. 
Cleaning the trailer 
Using a ruler and drilling holes. 
Connecting switches and putting wires together 



Cutting lines and pictures with a jeweler's saw. 

Working with locks, lawn mowers and a car engine. 
Reading a thermometer and taking a pulse. 
Making hems and an apron. 
Finding items in a stockroom. 



What else would you like to do? 
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KANE 



JOB INTEWrEW 
SCHOOL 



DA1E 



'• job would you liice or be intereeted 1„ 7 SllS 

K;' : ;.f* What J°*> s have you had? 

3- ^ you e^ect to recede ,o, yMr firsl & ^ JoM 

>• Do you li ke r e^ Ur worklng hows (8 . . ver agein, 

- — . orttlng » Uh ouiers 1 ^; *> ? — 

Of en the thing, ym d0> Ktat oan y(n fc ^ 
«• - you viHi„ 6 to ete-t at the boU W end work up in . na , Job? 

11 * What ^ops or other regular sub w +e u 

10 „ eguiar subjeote have you had in school? 

»<?. How do you spend your scare h««9 uu x 

- . ^ 6 tlne? are your hobbies? 
• J* Do you date? 



1. 
2. 

3. 

ii 

4. 

S. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 



Nervous 



Jfes 



INTERVIEW TMPPg.gQ 

— — No jSomewhat 

— ~— Poor 



Appearance jjood par 

^ e^ort statements 

Speaks distinctly, Y efl Nq ' 

Looks directly at interviewer v es 

Uoks ^^ions and goals Yefl . 

Lacks interest, Ye8 W o * 

Attitude toward school.. p 00d ^ 

Oyer ejuphtsizes mone y, Y flt> No 



complete sentences 



Passive and indifferent 
Poor 



Realistic 
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STUDENT'S HOmLY CHART 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



DATE 



8:00 * 9tOO e ttn» 



9tOO - 10:00 a»m» 



10:00 - 11:00 a.m* 



V 



\ 11:00 - 12 noon 



12:00 '± 1:00 p#m« 



1:00 - 2*00 P*m. 



2 $00 - Dismissal 



REMARKS: 



Sample 



Time began 



Time stopped. 
Sampl e 



Tvir.' began, 



r ime stopped^ 



Sample^ 



Time began_ 



Time stopped^ 



Sample. 



Mme began_ 



T.me stopped.. 



Ssr. ?le^ 



Time hegan. 



Time stepped. 



Sample 



Time began^ 



Time stopped^ 
Sample^ 



Time began. 



Time stopped^ 



Sample. 



Time began 
Time stopped 
Sample 



Time began 
Time Stopped 



Sample^ 



Time began 



Time stopped 



Sample. 



Time began^ 



Time stopped 



Sample^ 



Time began 



Time stopped 



Sample. 



Time began 
Time stopped. 
Sample 



Time began 
Time stopped 



FRIC 
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MOBILE UNIT FOR VOCATIONAL EVALUATION 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF BALTIMORE COUNTY 
TOWSONj MARYLAND. 21201* 



Sdate, fff^ Evaluation Period, 3-23-72 

S^r^^Kounty Senior High 



BACKOROUND INFOmTlfW j 



anA - ,. A J the P^sent time, Mary resides with her father, mother, brother 
s>wioox ous ariver# Both siblings are currently in sohaai mm +w 

support. Mary states there are no significant heme problems. 

has a hiet^r^i^ f dioal ^okground, Mary • s records indicate that She 

ntw^^a^i^T^^ 0 ^ 1 '' n0 orth ^^ information has been received 
Sf+f!^? nl ?T t ! n ft at this time ' Contact with the Board of Education of 
Baltimore County Pupil Services indioates this youngster is not knSm S +h!m 

b m «ii ibJ^i!^'^ sh6 haa teen alloyed as a counter girl at a 

^^^^ »s»^ 

sixth :p^"^?Sa& 

is currently attending Scth *fc 

interests M her special 

she stated she was interested in Se J£ h ?£ V °°^ iona } ^ out 8 ^et, 

office filing and nurse's aide work eSSSf. ° QSh regi8ter ' cosmetology, 

In a simulated job interview. Mary Presented hftMftif cu 
responsive, interested, and answered auesSrinc^letr^CS;,, 
does need to look more directly at the interJieleV 21 r o!ax^oref ^ 

STANDARDIZED TESTS t 

© *' °" *« e Woture Interest- Inventory, a nonverbal measure of individual 

ERIC .... 99 
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JONES j Mary - 2- 

interests, Mary's, most significant sooros at the higher levels i.e., at the 
70th percentile or greater, were in the interpersonal, business, esthetio, and 
computational areas* Hor most significant scores at tho lower level j i.e., 
at the 30th percentile or lower, were in the mechanical, scientific, and natural 
occupations. Her time perspective score indicates she would not be interested 
in a long term training program in which she would have to forego immediate 
rewards for future gain. 

II. On the Purdue Pegboard, a measure of manipulative dexterity, this 
student demonstrated an above average aptitude in this area. 

III. Testing on the Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test, a measure of 
fine eye-hand coordination, shows this student possesses superior aptitude in • 
using small tools and in working in situations requiring well coordinated, fino 
eye-hand movements. 

IV. On tho Revise^ Beta Examination, a non-verbal measure of iitelllgenoe, 
Mary is currently functioning in the below average rango of intelligence (80-89) 
aocording to this particular test olassifioation. 

WORK SAMPLE RESULTS ; 

Baaio, Skllld Marycan satisfactorily porf om basib addition WlA 
wHraotictt tA$ka but a^orianoed problems when xiialtiplyirig and dividing* fcm? 
oari nohdjo tlip -Itodom^teLl concepts of change making and c oh count satisfactorily* 
However, ehe could hot coHiplet^ a job application satisfactorily* Sh'e knows 
most of hor basic colors includiing shades biit cattnot measure with a standard 
wler# On a lettering task which measures her ability to organize, plan copy 
and use simple tools, sho was given a below avurugo rating* She can tell' time 

Work Samples On a standardtaed TCWER System adding machine evaluation,, 
Mary received an average rating for quality of performance and an above average 
score for production speed, This evaluation measures the student's ability to 
pay close attention to detail, to work with and make entries of small and 
precisely fonned figures within limited and specified spaces, to handle multiple 
digit numbers and to operate a standard adding machine. 

A job tryout on the cash register evaluation in which Mary had to 
operate a standard cash register, oct^ute the cost of a food order with the aid 
of a price splitting chart and a standard sales tax chart) discriminate betwoo*) 
taxable and tio|i*taxable items, and make correct change indicates she performed 
in an unsatisfactory manner in terms of acouraoy* She obtained art 
rating for work speed* No i^ 

Ah assessment of Mphabetioai, chronological^ andrcode filing evaluations 
in which Kaiy had to Me a total of $> 3» * 5 ff W card6 rented in 



average rating on alphabetical ftt^^ 



Art important part of the clerical evaluation i^s the sales book work sample which 



is part of tho TOWER System, This evaluation measures the student 1 s ability to 
make out multiple copy sales slips ♦ It assesses her oapaoity to seleot inform- 
ation pertinent to the task at hand* to* work with detailed information, to reoord 
that informatics neatly and ao tho amount of 

sales tax and finally, the sum total; of the bill. She received a below average 
rating on tho first trial, However, on a retrial she was able to improve her so ore 
to average* 

A tryout on the departmental and zip code mail sorting evaluations 
resulted in superior soores with above average soores for prodhiotion speed , 

Mary tried the duplioator work saii^le in whioh she had to operate an 
Astro-i)ial $00 duplioator and make multiple copies. She obtained an above average 
rating, ' - ; " '•:--./',; - ' . 1 - . 

Concerning the typing evaluation whioh is designed to determine a 
pers on 1 s potential to learn touoh typing > eye -hand door dinatieri and dexterity, 
Itary was given an average rating. She shows potential for further training in 
this area. Her coordination was excellent as was her rhythm, 

Due to her interest, Mary was given an opportunity to work oh the 
cosmetology work sample, In the first phase, she was ihstrupted t6 selep 
produce a particular hair style f ollwi^ Her technique, 

dexterity, eye-hand ooprdinati^ and ability to follow $ diagr^ :|i0 
were above average. She was then asked to create her own individual hair style* 
She was also given an above average rating for the final products 

On a standardized TQWp ;^st(^ wire sorting o#luaticn which measures 
one ' s aptitude in reoogni?ing ahd identifying p 6l6rs as they are used in the 
making pf circuits in the electronics industry, she obtained a su)p0rior rating, 
She worked with solid and two-color wires, She then explored a TOWfiR System 
electronics assembly task in which she had to run a small cable harness of 10 
solid color wires following a diagram. She obtained a superior rating on this 
also. She shewed excellent potential in this area and needed vety little JJigtruot* 
ion, Oh a soldering task in whioh Mary had to solder 2k wires to terminal plugs, 
she obtained an average rating. 

An exploration of work samples relating to the sewing area ihdieate 
that Mary possesses average eye-hand-fopt coordination and that she is capable 
of being trained further on an industrial type maohihei One has to satisfactorily: 
make a henii pillow daso, an apron, and \is« Sdissors pr6perly in order to b<* 
re<5ortmehded for this occupation 

feEHAVIOfeAIi bBSEftVATtOlSi V 
Vocational Strengths Jfety de^J^ 



JONES, Mary- 



above average. She asked questions if she enoountered difficulty and she was able 
to reason well. Her work attitude was above average and her work did improve 
with experience. Her work speed was above average. She gets along well with 
others and was able to relate to her peer group and to authority figures. 

Vocational Weaknesses Mary doos tend to rush and was overly concerned 
about doing tho task as quickly as she oould rather than being oonoerned with 
accuracy. Sho needs to learn to pace herself and this should improve through 
further training. She also needs to learn how to organize her work better 7 and 
she will need a great deal of structure and direotion, 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS t 

V . A review of all pertinent psyohomotrio data, behavioral observations, 
work characteristics and work sample results indicate Mary is oapable of com- 
petitive employment in a routine capaoity in the lower level positions in clerical , 
sorvioe, and assembly and packing positions. Mary demonstrated an average 
aptitude for both areas and is mainly interested in working with others. However, 
a final deoision regarding any plaoement should not be made until further clari- 
fication is obtained regarding her physical limitations, 

i The following is . recommended for her: 

■ 1 . Orthopedic evaluation. ■•■.;.''-\'£:S* V'A-'jS: 

If 2. Vocational counseling to help her orystallizo her vocational goals. 
Occupational information would be of value. L-^^-K--;^,^^ 

3. In-sohool work experiences in tho nurse's office, library, or 

cafeteria. 

' '■ h. Community o entered work experiences in her senior year. An earlier 

plaoement could bo considered if one is available at an earlier date. 

5. Remediation for vocabulary, multiplication and division skills, 
completing a job application, spelling , measuring and organizing and planning 
her work. Training in office practices and typing would be helpful. 

o. Individualized vocational training via visual demonstration 
techniques in sn epptopriato area, Training at Dundalk Vooaticnal-Technioal 
Center can be considered for her. 

The following occupations can bo considered for her at an entry level after 
graduation from high school i 

Clerical 

Li mail clerk key punch operator (i* her 

J^ uohtM'^ library assistant spCeS can be Increased to 

^mB& ^fcmatlf clerk hO words per minute) 

#%if|lP* 2°?}*-?? °P°? atd r 4 (Continued) 

.1 olork sisilcrMp^lBt. & Pub*) 
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JONES > Mary 



;. ;.v ■ / T. V. frbb teeter 
• lamp virer 

; v speaker mounter 



Servloe 



pcw$* sewing i^adhlne operator 



Various food sorylce plabemerits suoh as fry oock> kitohen helper , etd# 
jwrsfe's aide (soieotive plaoeinent) ' * . 

ehampoo girl 
vig stylist. 



SSMjejh 



Sheldcn S. Meyers, Vooational ^valuator 



m 



QO t South County Senior High School 
Supenrisor, ^e<jial gdu6ation 

Counselor > Division of Vooational Rehabilitation 
Filo (2) 





A one-year and a two-year follow up indicated that the students received 
some service that would enable them to become functional and independent. 
The survey also indioated the degree to which implementation of recommenda- 
tions occurred. The duration of the projeot, being three years, did not 
provide for any student to graduate and become employed. Therefore, the 
one year and two year follow up shows the progression of the first and 
second group of evaluees as they were served in the 11th and 12th grades. 



FIRST YEAR 



Question * 



3 

h 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

11 



^Refers to Questions on 



£1* 
20* 
22% 

m 
m 

92% 

9% 

13* 

9% 



No 



n «t 



h9% 

80 

78* 

m 
ii* 

8* 

91% 

87* 

m 

9\% 

66% 
P#E6 



SECOND YEAR 



Yes 



m 

21% 
21% 
B2% 
81* 
23% 
M% 

m 

2% 

M 



No 



m 

73* 

73* 

18* 

19* 

77* 

86* 

86* 
98* 

61* 
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M0BIL3 UNIT FOR VOCATIONAL EVALUATION 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF BALTIMORE COUNTY 
TOV/SON, MARYLAND 2120b 



YES NO 



FOLLOW-UP OF STUDENT SERVIQES 



STUDENT'S NAME. 
SCHOOL 



birthdate_ 
This date_ 



1. Has the student been" involved in an in-school work 
experience? : 

If yes, please speoify type of program. 



2. Has the student been involved in a community centered 
work experience? 

If yes , please speoify type of program. 



3. Has the student been involved in a vocational training 
program? • 

If yes, please speoify the .type of program. 



l». Has the student been employed in a full-time or part-time 
job during the past year? 

If so, please specify the type(s) of job(s). 



j>* Has the student received additional instruction in basio 
educational skills j i.e., making change, use of measure-, 
ments f Use of publioHrahsp^rt'atidh , 'spelling | following 
directions, etc. 

If yes> pldasd epeciiy the type(s) oi ins^niction* 



SOtlOW-UP OP SfUDEMT SERVICES 
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YES NO 



6. Has the student been involved in any other subjects within 
the regular school curriculum j i.e., typing, office practices, 
etc* 

If yes, specify the subjects • 



7. Has the student been involved in an individualized personal or 
work adjustment program during the past year? 

If so, please specify the type (s) of program(s). 



8 • Have any medical services been provided to the student during 
the past year other than those normally provided by the school? 

If yes, please specify the type (a) of service (s). : 



9* Has the student received any social services during the past 
year j i.e., family counseling, referral to welfare* etc.? 

If yes i please specify the type(s) of servicc(s). 

10 • Has the student received any services of a psychological 
nature j i.e., testing, therapy, etc* during the past year? 

If yes, please specify the type(s) of service (a). 



11/ Has the student been involved in continuous sessions of personal 
or vocational counseling? 

If yes, please specify the purpose. 



12. How can the school improve its educational program for this student? 



in 
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At the conclusion of the project, US of the 330 students vocationally evaluated* 
were no longer in school* 



Voluntarily quit 3U 

Emplqyed 7 

Moved from the area f> 

Transferred to other districts 2 



As a foUow^up of the three-year federally funded pro jeot, "A Mobile Unit to 
Provide Vocational Evaluation for Handicapped Students in Baltimore County", 
a survey questionnaire was prepared and sent to those professionals who were 
closely involved with the population that was evaluated* The professional 
group included classroom teachers/ guidance counselors, school nurses, school 
administrators, pupil personnel workers, psychologists, job development coordi- 
nators and counselors from the Division of Vocational Evaluation. Its purpose 
was to allow those who were working directly with the evaluee to provide feed- 
back that would enable the staff to better serve them and the students* 



Question # 


Tcaohors 


Guidance 
Counselors 


School 
Nurses 


Adninist. 


Anoillar^ 
Services 


TOTAL 




12 


..— .iL... 




6 






.JIQ—. 








.— 5 — ... 






2. ..m , 


....U 






6 


12 


50 


.-SO-.,. 


0 








0 




3. ..YES 


10 




8 






'Sill 


-JIQ-, 


2 












j>. .-res.-. 
.JtiQ.... 


—.13 

1 


—..-11—- 


JO 

— — T ..-_ 


5 


12.... 




-ZES 


.-..13 


—...ii.— 


- 9 






U5> 


—HQ 


0 




r o 


[ 1 


1 


3 2 


\~..xes .. 


10 




10 




ill 


il? 


_ NO -m 


I. 


o___ 




L.I- ... 


0 




Q.. YES 
NO 


8 

iwi<iii«*M««ii«^« 

3 • 


10 

-51 :■■;>■: 


9 

2* — 




m «* a* •* *» *• '«* •» m m 









* Refers to questions on netft pigs * 



FROM: William T. Dixon 



DATE t January 2k, 1973 



REt VOCATIONAL EVALUATION SERVICES 

During the past three years, the Mobile Unit for Vocational 
Evaluation has been providing service to 10th grade students in the 
special classes for the intellec tualjly limited • 

We, the staff of the Mobile Unit for Vocational Evaluation/ 
would apprwi^te yew ooirwi^rits on th$ services offered; the report, 
format" and o extent, aoid on the ^o 
and the tfisouesion at the conferencei 

;Thi8; r^uwt is made in ths hope that the sejryic e is valuable 
to you , and by : telling us h^w ye' might in$>r<bvc the ser^ce or the report, 
we will be able to direot our efforts toward more^adequateTy fulfilling 
your needs ♦ ; > '■/;-,rvjl;-^-i;:'^ ; --M-""! V r "- r '---- r: " 

Please take a few Minutes of your time and con?)iete the 
enolosed questionnaire and return it to my cfficaV We would like to 
incorporate your suggestions into our planning for tlie oofting school 
year. 

Thank 



William T* Di*>n 
~ Assistant Project Director 
Mobile Unit for Vocational Evaluation 
Office of Special Education - Greenwood 

WTDiejh 
Enclosure 
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BOARD OP EDUCATION OF BALTIMORE COUNTY 
MOBILE UNIT FOR VOCATIONAL EVALUATION 
TOWSON, MARYLAND 2t20i* 



VOCATIONAL EVALUATION SERVICES 



(Please state your professional capacity.) 



1 . Do you find the service of vocational evaluation beneficial? 



2. Is vocational evaluation helpful to you in your professional 
oapacity? 



3. Do you think the service is helpful and meaningful to the 
student? 



U. What could be done to make the service of vocational evalua- 
tion more helpful to you or to the student? (Please comment 
below*) 



$\ Is the format of the report helpful to you? 



6. Is the language of the report meaningful and understandable ? 
(Please comment below if y*u wish, ) 



Page 2 

YES NO 



7. Vtoat ohangea would you like to see in the report? (Please 
comment below,) 



8* Are the recommendations realistic and appropriate? 

9, Can you, in your professional capacity, implement 
those reoommendations that are within your area of 
responsibility? 

1 0. What information would you like to see in the report 
that is not inoluded now. (Please oomment below.) 



:- : ."v.: : . 



-• ^•• : :"r : - ; -""' : ^ " : ' 



( ) 



110 



10 901* -?3 



SUPERVISORS RATINGS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDJNTS 
IN COMMUNITY CENTERED WORK EXPjBRIENCB PROGRAM 

Supervisors' Evaluation Report forms were sent to aU oooperatlng eas>Ioyers 
^J 1 ?*?!* 8 ' The purpose of this summary report is to help the teacher and 
m^Wm understand the performance of students in the weraU prograT 
of Community-centered Work Experience. *» 

S!nS2S P S yln l oh ? r f li8 , ts ^° six evaluation categories and the bomber of 
jesponses^on a 5-point rating soale for eaoh. Five points are given for 

a^°o£f^ 

N - the .total number of pupils rated in eaeh category* 

X is the mean score or average score for each category overall. 

ISt^i^V^I* 86 J 8 fwnd the category of Dependability. The lowest 
Saotor^ 

SUPERVISORS • RATINGS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 
- . FIRST TERM 1 072 



Evaluation Category 


RATING SCALE 
Excellent Very Good Satis. 

* U 3 


Fair 

2 }; 


Poor 


- N 




Job Knowledge 




9 


10 


h 


1 




HI 


Quantity of Work 


u 


, : , * "vf- 


10 


v ; , : 5 


2 : 


2S> 


3.2 


Quality of Work 


3 


;; 10 


: 6 






2? 


3.2 


Job Attitude 




11 




k 




29 


3.6 


Initiative 










u 


28* 


K2;8 i 



SUPERVISORS' RATINGS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 
SECOND TERM 1^72 



Evaluation Category 


RATING 
Excellent Very Good 


SCALE 
Satis. 

:/,~r3 


Fair 
2 


Poor 


N 


X 


uOD IulOWl6ag6 


J ■ ■.:'■-:>'•. v 
■' 1 • - : V : -; ! ' 


21 


Aft 

'29. •; 


1 2 


2 


67 


3.2 




4 :;.•..;;••:'•*■'>::;'; • 

1* 


26 








07 




Quality of Work 


U 


23 


:: P;:26:^: 


11 




67 


lilllf 


Job Attitude 


mi 9. 


21 




8 




67 


Initiative 


8 


10 


22 


16 


11 


67 


2.8 






2k 


15 




A i': : v : 
C ■; 


Of 








THIRD TERM 


1973 












RATING SCALE 










Evaluation Category 


Excellent 


Ver^ Good 


Satis. 

;:;rv : : r 3-; ; : 


Pair 
2 


Poor 

. 


N 




Job Knowledge 


10 


:i 7^ 


21 


11 


0 


59 


.. 11111 


Quantity of Work 


12 


19 


19 


6 




59 


3.5 


Quality of Work 




18 


20 


9 


3 - 


59 


3*U 


Job Attitude 


15 




15 :;' 


5 




59 


3.6 


Initiative 


10 


10 




11 




59 




Dependability 


28 


lilllill 


10 




llillll 


59 





Student Employee* 
Employer i 
Address i 



Supervisor's Evaluation Report 

^Evaluation Period 'Covered i 



.Coordinator r 
Address: 



Zip Code i 



Phone j 



Zip Code 



Phone 



Circle one rating for each oategory: 
JOB KNOWLEDGE 



QUANTITY OF WORK 



QUALITY OF WORK 



JOS ATTITUDE 



DEPENDABILITY 



The employee's basic understanding of the techniques and 
procedures relating to his Job. q a 

Excellent Very Good Satisfactory Fair Poor 

The amount of work an individual does in a work day. 

Excellent Very Good Satisfactory Fair Poor 

How well the work is done. 

Excellent Very Good Satisfactory Fair Poor 

The amount of interest and enthusiasm shown toward his 
work, his co-workers, and the company rules and regulations. 

Excellent Very Good Satisfactory Fair Poor 

The amount of self-direotion he uses in performing all 
the responsibilities of the Job. * 

Excellent Very Good Satisfactory Fair Poor 

^hfuliiess in oomlng to work doily and conforming to work 

Excellent Very Good Satisfactory Fair Poor- 



Check the area below in which you feel the employee could use further instructions : 

Personal appearance^ Meeting the public C ourtesy 

Use of language Vcotoonal planning 



